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Britain must quit NATO 


The demand for Britain to get out of 
NATO was one of the main issues on 
which the nuclear disarmament move- 
ment took its stand a few years ago, 
but it has tended to be forgotten re- 
cently in concern about Vietnam, the 
Middle East and Biafra. 


Signs are, however, that the issue is 
giong to be forced right back into the 
centre of politics—or that it should 
be—with the concentration of 
European political leaders on their 
own ambitions for the future of 
Europe in the next few months. 


We have the NATO Permanent Naval 
Force on display this week in the 
Pool of London: a major NATO naval 
jamboree planned for Portsmouth in 
May: a new Defence White Paper 
out this week: and the NATO Treaty 
coming up for renewal in August. 


There is Wilson’s visit to Bonn last 
week and his calculated trip out to 
West Berlin: growing Russian 
opposition -to the persistent West 
German attempt to incorporate West 
Berlin into West Germany: and the 
Nixon visit to Europe. 


Public euphoria 


With the Common Market debate still 
stymied by the obstinate French re- 
fusal to back Britain, emphasis is 
bound to shift to the military boys 
with their drive for united European 
military planning. 

They will hope to drum up public 
euphoria for their integrated, multi- 
national defence forces—deriving 
great confidence from the Russian in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, which is 
claimed unashamedly by NATO pol- 
iticians as the biggest boost to NATO 
in 20 years. 


This confidence, and the presence of 
the new Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean, caused Mr Healey, our 
Defence Secretary, to announce last 
week in a Der Spiegel interview, that 
every Russian warship in_ the 
Mediterranean would be sunk by 
NATO forces within minutes in the 
event of war. 


Some years ago, Mr Khruschev 
announced that Britain was an ex- 
pendable aircraft carrier in the event 
of nuclear war, which predictably set 
off a wave of pro-deterrent chauvinist 
stomping in Britain. 

Healey knows that his remarks will 
have the same sort of result in the 
Soviet Union. But why should he 
worry? Russian chauvinism 
strengthens NATO! 


Britain will only fight a war now in 
Europe, he tells us. That, he confirms, 
is the logic of leaving East of Suez. 
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NATO ships will be off Tower Pier 
from February 20-24. For details of 
CND plans: phone 01-272 3872. 

A “Reception for Nixon ” demonstra- 
tion is planned in Grosvenor Square 
at 7.30 pm on Monday, February 24. 
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The European powers in NATO, he 
suggests, should develop a more “ in- 
timate co-operation” than ‘is open 
to members like the United States 
which retain major military respon- 
sibilities in other parts of the world 
as well”. 


This co-operation should be so inte- 
grated into the command structure 
and planning that it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for nations within 
the Alliance to take military action 
independently. “‘ The natural unity of 
Europe” is expressed “ by closer de- 
fence co-operation within NATO”. 


Now this, of course, is exactly the 
issue on which the British Labour 
Government was so elusive in 1967, 
when back-benchers tried to pin 
Ministers down on how far political 
and military matters—questions of 
sovereignty and foreign policy—were 
involved as part of the price of entry 
to the Common Market. 


CND summed up that aspect of the 
debate with a clever exposure of the 
drift of the argument in its short 
pamphlet, “A Nuclear Entrance 
Fee”. Co-operation by Britain in 
NATO is a way-in to the Common 
Market. Britain is playing her military 
card to get into the club. 

The NATO anniversary, then, is to be 
used to promote not only the NATO 
Alliance itself, but also the idea of a 
united Europe—the creation of a 
European super-colossus being the 
only option, or “vision”, that our 
forward-looking political leaders can 
think of as open to them. 

When the NATO Treaty comes up for 
review in August, its renewal is now 
inevitable. But as the public promo- 
tional effort begins, those who 
question the great idea of Western 
European stability, unity and pro- 
gress, have an opportunity to express 
their view. Bos OVERY 


No NATO bases in Cyprus! 


The following statement has been issued by the Union of Cypriots in 
Great Britain concerning the interview given by the British Defence 
aauister, Denis Healey, to the German periodical Der Spiegel last 
week. 


In this Mr Healey said that the importance of the Soviet naval forces 
in the Mediterranean had been greatly exaggerated. They could be 
sunk in minutes, he said, because of NATO superiority in the area. 
He specifically mentioned in this context the possible use of British 
bases in Cyprus. 

The Cypriot people still suffer from the policy of “ Divide and Rule” 
which resulted in the establishment of British bases on their territory. 
In this connection, it must be underlined that the Cypriots—both 
Greek and Turks—are endeavouring to solve their problems at the 
present time. 

The existence of the British bases in Cyprus ‘is horrible, but the 
statements of the responsible Labour Minister referred to above, which 
constitute a threat to use the bases against the Cypriot people’s neigh- 
bours, and to destroy the Soviet naval forces there, have aroused 
deep concern among Cypriots everywhere. 


‘Cypriot people have been horrified’ 


Our people in Cyprus have been horrified, and the Cypriot trade 
unions and other organisations are protesting. They know what it 
would mean if such a threat became a reality. 

They are suddenly confronting in all its horror, the possibility of a 
retaliatory attack on the British bases on their soil with the almost 
certain annihilation it would bring. 


But the question is also one affecting the British people who could 
become involved in such a conflict. 


We therefore appeal to the British people to protest against Mr 
Healey’s statements, and call for the abolition of the British bases in 
Cyprus. This would not only enhance the possibilities of peace and 
stability in the Middle East, but would also relieve the British people 
of the heavy burden of the expenditure involved in maintaining the 
bases so far away from their own islands. 
The Union of Cypriots in Britain announces the launching of a 
petition for the abolition of the British bases in Cyprus, copies of 
which can be obtained on request. 
(Signed) Dr G. Christofinis, Chairman; S. Costi, Secretary 
UNION OF CYPRIOTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 94 CAMDEN Roap, Lonpon NW1 


PD faces post-election crack-down 


Kevin McGrath reports: After taking 
the fateful decision to put up candi- 
dates, People’s Democracy, activists 
are now scattered across five of the 
Six Counties of Northern Ireland, 
holding public meetings, standing on 
doorsteps, and organising an electoral 
machine. 


What is happening is not an attempt 
to get candidates into the Stormont 
Parliament. For virtually all the 
candidates, the last thing they want 
is to be elected. Nor is this primarily 
an attempt fo amass a protest vote. 


PD candidates are standing in order 
to exploit the possibility given by the 
election of building a wider and more 
effective civil rights movement, and 
of increasing the understanding 
among ordinary people of what the 
civil rights demands must mean in 
terms of radical social change in 
Northern Ireland. 


This is in realistic anticipation of the 
crackdown against the civil rights 


ONE SHILLING 


movement which can be expected to 
follow the election—one of the few 
predictions that can be made here 
with certainty. 


By this I mean jailings, bannings and 
assaults on demonstrators. These will 
happen as_ surely, though less 
blatantly, under a refurbished O’Neill 
regime, as under Craig or Faulkner 
or (a disturbingly plausible, though 
bizarre, prospect) Lord Brooke- 
borough, the ex-Prime Minister, lately 
“risen from the dead”. 


To put up in one or two seats in a 
purely symbolic gesture would, 
paradoxically enough, have been far 
more reformist for PD than to field 
ee en masse as has been 
one. 


The original 12 PD candidates are 
now down to eight—which still gives 
PD more in the field than everyone 
else except the various-hued Unionists 
and the Nationalists—but another two 
candidates are fighting on the PD 


manifesto (published in Peace News 
last week). 


A couple of token candidates would 
have put far more emphasis on the 
task of building up a_ respectable- 
sized protest vote, rather than on 
taking part in a programme of mass 
education. And, if you’re trying to 
persuade someone to vote for you, 
it's almost inevitable that you'll find 
yourself telling half-truths, using dis- 
honest arguments, exploiting preju- 
dice, and so on. 


Of course, some of this does creep in 
to the current campaign. But, with 
eight candidates, a fairly sizeable vote 
for the PD policies is assured, so 
that individual candidates have less 
need to worry that a massive protest 
vote for them is vital. 


At present, it looks pretty likely that 
most of the PD candidates, if not all, 
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DAVE KENNARD: Henderson Hospital—an example of 


THE THERAPEUTIC 


One of the odd things about 
psychiatry is that the less someone 
is able to help being ill, the more 
treatable he is often considered to be. 


A woman who suffers from depres- 
sion following the birth of her child, 
a man who hears voices making re- 
marks about him, someone whose 
anxiety about eating prevents him 
from even entering a restaurant—all 
can expect relatively effective treat- 
ment within a matter of weeks. 


But a person who apparently chooses 
to behave in a way that is persistently 
anti-social, and frequently  self- 
destructive too, is often the despair 
of probation officers, social workers, 
ae psychiatrists who try to change 
im. 


He may be an alcoholic, a drug 
addict, a compulsive gambler or thief, 
or just feel a complete misfit. 
Psychiatry may describe him as be- 
ing a psychopath, a socio-path, 
having a personality disorder or a be- 
haviour problem. 


He is not mad, he is bad by most 
social conventions. Whether he is ill 
is a matter of viewpoint. Neverthe- 
less his “treatment” is becoming 
increasingly prominent in psychiatric 
hospitals. 


Treatment in this context refers not 
to the curing of an isolated symptom, 
an alien intrusion into a person’s 
normal personality, but to a modifica- 
tion of the person as an individual in 
his social and personal environment. 


Group Therapy 


The individual has to recognise his 
habitual ways of reacting to the 
world, has to become aware of, try 
out, new ways of reacting, of giving 
and taking, of being with, and in, the 
midst of other people. 


Whether this can be achieved better 
by remaining in society, or by tem- 
porarily withdrawing from it, is a 
eh that arouses disagreement be- 

een psychiatrists. Treatment can 
be oriented either way. 


At one end, an individual may receive 
one hour of group therapy a week 
with a number of other people and 
a psychiatrist or psychologist. Moving 
out of society, a hospital patient may 
receive rather more group therapy, 
plus occupational therapy. 


At the most intensive end of this 
withdrawal from society, the in- 
dividual may enter a therapeutic 
community like Henderson Hospital. 


Henderson Hospital, or ‘“ The Hender- 
son”, is near Sutton in Surrey. It has 
between 35 and 40 patients at an 
one time who, along with the staff, 
make up the community. 


Dr Stuart Whiteley, consultant 
psychiatrist and Director of the 
Henderson, writes: 


“We try to get away from a con- 
cept of illness, for that implies 
passivity on the part of the in- 
dividual, no responsibility for the 
situation and the possibility of 
‘cure’ by outside professional 
people with special skills. 

“We try to get away from the con- 
cept of non-responsibility for 
events also, believing that if the 
individual had the capacity for 
social learning and learned wrongly 
and life events went badly, then it 
is his responsibility and still within 
his capacity to re-learn the rules of 
behaviour.” 
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The Benefit of God Consciousness 


FREE COMMUNITY 


There is a contradiction here, in that 
the term “ psychopath”, a term fre- 
quently applied to Henderson 
patients, usually refers to a person 
who, among other things, is unable to 
learn from experience. 


It is probably necessary to distinguish 
between the concept of a psychopath, 
and the reality of someone who has 
psychopathic tendencies. For the con- 
cept, Dr Whiteley has drawn up a 
formidable list of attributes: 


“A person apparently without a 
knowledge of social interactions, 
unaware of the feelings of others, 
oblivious to the rules of the group, 
infantile and egocentric in his de- 
mands, unable to withstand frustra- 
tion or see another’s point of view, 
impulsive to a primitive and child- 
like degree, without foresight and 
with a total denial of responsibility 
for the results of his actions. 


“The total picture is of an adult 
unwilling or unable to function in a 
socially adaptable or acceptable 
way.” 
What then does the Henderson offer 
to people who resemble this picture 
enough to be distressed by their own 
behaviour and seek treatment, but 
not so much as to be oblivious to any 
need to change? 


Those who come into the Henderson 
are all informal (ie. voluntary) 
admissions, though many come at the 
suggestion of a probation officer or 
doctor. Admittance is conditional on 
passing an interview at which staff, 
and patients who have been in the 
community for three months, are 
equally represented. 

The decision whether to admit a 
prospective patient is decided, like 
most things, by vote. 


No Uniforms 


To those prospective patients who are 
accepted, and who arrive the follow- 
ing Monday, the Henderson can be, 


Y initially, a rather strange experience. 


There are no uniforms. Everyone is 
addressed by his Christian name. 
Patients dress as they please—the 
range is wide, from hippy gear to 
white-shirt-and-tie. 

All this may be very pleasant, but 
possibly disturbing to someone who 
needs authority as an enemy. (“He 
rages against authority, but seeks it 
out to strike.’’) 


The aim of the Henderson is to re- 
place hierarchical authority, as prac- 
tised in most treatment or punitive 
establishments, with a democratic 
sharing of decisions and respon- 
sibilities. 

This principle is one of the four des- 
cribed by American sociologist 
Robert Rapoport, who spent four 
years at the Henderson and wrote 
about it in detail in Community As 
Doctor (Tavistock Publications 42s). 


The other three principles were des- 
cribed as: Communalism—sharing 
communications: Permissiveness— 
acceptance of behaviour: and Con- 
frontation—putting before the in- 
dividual what he is doing in his be- 
haviour. 
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The Henderson day begins with the 
“8.30”, a meeting of the whole com- 
munity which lasts for an hour and 
a quarter, sometimes longer. 

This meeting, which is something like 
a Parliament, is followed by smaller 
group meetings taken by each of the 
four psychiatrists. 

In the afternoon, patients attend 
various work-shops which have both 
practical and therapeutic aims. This 
is followed by discussions. 


‘ a , 
Acting Out 

These different situations, and in- 
formal ones that are created by com- 
munity members in the evenings and 
at weekends, provide a range of con- 
texts in which personal problems 
soon come to the surface. 


The way in which such problems are 
explored and dealt with by the rest 
of the community is, in fact, the prac- 
tical substance of treatment. Prin- 
ciples like the ones cited above are 
abstractions, approximations. 


The 8.30 meeting is held in a very 
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large room, almost a hall, furnished 
only with a sparse line of chairs round 
the perimeter, and connected by two 
doors to the patients’ cafeteria and 
the staff-room. 

Patients usually wander in carrying 
mugs of tea, the atmosphere is out- 
wardly casual, staff arrive and sit 
anywhere. 

At 8.30 the meeting is promptly 
opened by the chairman, who is one 
of the community’s elected “top 
three” patients for that month. The 
agenda begins with feed-backs from 
all the meetings of the previous day. 


One hears what was discussed, by 
whom, at each doctor’s group, at the 
work-shops, and at any spontaneous 
meetings that may have: been called 
by the patients during the evening. 


An impromptu meeting is usually 
called when a patient has ‘‘acted out” 
—in violence, in getting drunk or 
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taking drugs—and it is felt that he 
should tell the rest of the community 
what feelings brought this about. Such 
a meeting could have been held at 
two o’clock the previous night. 


The practice of giving feed-backs 
serves both to inform the community, 
and to confront individuals with their 
behaviour in public. This not infre- 
quently produces heated reactions 
from those concerned, who may claim 
that the feed-back is biased or in- 
accurate, or may leave the meeting 
altogether. 


The arousal of emotional reactions 
such as these is an integral part of 
Henderson treatment—provided it 
can be contained and worked 
through within the hospital. A good 
8.30 can provide material for the rest 
of the day’s meetings. 


Of course, there is always a risk, 
particularly with new patients, that 
someone will be unable to tolerate 
this sort of atmosphere and will dis- 
charge himself. This he is quite 
entitled to do, within the maximum 
period of stay of a year. 


(Under certain circumstances a 
patient will be discharged by the 
community, by vote, if they decide 
that he is not benefiting from treat- 
ment. This possibility arises, for ex- 
ample, if a patient breaches his 
probation.) 


Public Property 


Following the feed-backs, the 8.30 
usually considers recommendations 
for patients to go on probation, and 
what to do about those who have 
broken theirs. Probation, which lasts 
for two weeks, is usually specific to 
one thing—getting to the work-shop 
on time, not being out of the hos- 
pital after a certain time, not drink- 
ing or taking drugs. 

Sometimes a patient requests to be 
put on probation. This may be a 
means of drawing attehtion to his 
own problems, or of getting some 
restriction in an environment where 
the lack of restrictions can be a 
source of unease. 


Alternatively, someone may be indig- 
nant if he is put on probation. 


As with the feed-backs, all attitudes 
and reactions are important. The rules 
and customs of the community are 
not designed to create a holiday camp 
—though a first glance might give 
that impression. 


Overt controls are replaced by social 
exposure, where no behaviour is pun- 
ished—except possibly by discharge— 
and all behaviour is deemed pertinent 


to treatment, and therefore public 
property within the community, 
where hostile or unco-operative be- 
haviour is pointed out and questioned 
as and where it occurs. 


Refusal to assist another patient in 
making a chair in one of the work- 
shops, for example, is as much a sub- 
ject for discussion and, if possible, 
change, as the situation where some- 
one is upset and smashes some win- 
dows, or goes out and gets drunk. 


‘Socially Improved’ 


Such incidents are what the Hender- 
son culture both creates and treats. 
But by creating them—or rather, re- 
creating them—in a permissive yet 
“ caring ” environment, instead of in 
a moralistic and indifferent society, 
the Henderson offers opportunities 
first for insight, and then for adapta- 
tion. 


This, then, in theory, is what a 
therapeutic community can do. 


The results of any form of treatment, 
however, must rest on what happens 
when patients go back into society. 


While any attempt at description of 

what goes on within the community 

must always be partly subjective—as 

mine is—an objective assessment is 
Beas 


JOHN ARDEN on 


necessary in order to estimate the 
effectiveness of any treatment. 


This has been done in a number of 
follow-up studies which have been 
carried out during the hospital’s 20- 
year history. Recent findings suggest 
that about 40% of ex-patients are 
actually “socially improved” a year 
after leaving the Henderson. 


Social “improvement” is measured 
in terms of personal relationships, 
work record, further treatment, and 
offences. 


But follow-up studies are awkward 
affairs. Some patients cannot be 
traced. Those who are, are inter- 
viewed, but information obtained in 
a way cannot be completely re- 
iable. 


Creative Thought 


In addition, would the 40% who were 
considered improved, have done any 
worse without the Henderson? Dr 
Whiteley writes: 


“The right patient seems to be 
young, of average intelligence, 
showing some capacity for creative 
thought, immature but not to a 
totally infantile level, and with 
some beginnings of social aware- 
ness.” - 


Part IV, 1967, pp 154-163.—D.K. 
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Would not such a person be likely to 
improve anyway, given time? 

In both its methods and its validity, 
the therapeutic community approach 
is controversial. Is it an enlightened 
combination of treatment and re- 
habilitation which could eventually 
make many prisons and hospitals 
obsolete? Or is it an idealistic but mis- 
guided attempt to treat the untreat- 
able? 


Changing Attitude 


At this stage, perhaps all one can say 
is that it represents an extension of 
psychiatry, and with it the idea of 
treatment, into social problems which 
till now have been met by society 
with indifference or condemnation. 
The changing attitude which this 
implies is probably more important 
than the immediate question of 
success or failure. 


Acknowledgement is made to Dr 
Stuart Whiteley for permission to 
quote extracts from his article, Con- 
cepts of Psychopathy and its Treat- 
ment, which is published in The 
Medico-Legal Journal, Vol XXXYV, 


‘un-conditioning’ 


AN INCOMPREHENSIBLE PRESS? 


Satish Kumar, at a meeting of his 
London School of Non-Violence the 
other night, spoke of the prime im- 
portance at such affairs of what he 
called ‘“un-conditioning ”—i.e. the 
removal of all preconceived ideas and 
prejudices from each participant be- 
fore any useful discussion can be 
hoped to take place. 


The need for this had been well 
illustrated by the way in which nearly 
everybody present had been driving 
obstinately along their own private 
furrows of pacifist commitment with- 
out really listening to anyone else 
or attempting to find out whether the 
differences between expressed points 
of view were truly deep-rooted or only 
apparent. 


Journalists 


This holds good, I would say, for all 
the public conferences and disrup- 
tions I have ever attended. It is also 
relevant to what one reads in the 
newspapers. 

Journalists tend to assume certain 
attitudes in their readers, and uncon- 


Miroslav Holub 
THE PRAGUE 
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And here stomp Picasso’s bulls. 
And here march Dali’s elephants on spidery legs. 


And here beat Schoenberg’s 
And here rides Senor de la M 


drums. 
ancha. 


And here the Karamazovs are carrying Hamlet. 
And here is the nucleus of the atom. 

And here is the cosmodrome of the Moon. 

And here stands a statue without the torch. 
And here runs a torch without the statue. 


And it’s all so simple. Where 
Man ends, the flame begins— 


And in the ensuing silence can be heard the crumbling 


Of ash worms. For 


Those milliards of people, taken by and large, 


Are keeping their traps shut. 


Translated by George Theiner 


sciously, for the most part, write in 
accordance therewith—often pro- 
ducing stories which are quite incom- 
prehensible to a genuinely “ uncon- 
ditioned ” mind. 


Take, for example, an item in the 
Daily Telegraph recently. The mili- 
tant students of Essex University had 
occupied a lecture block, and were 
holding what they called a “‘ Festival 
of Revolution”. All the Telegraph 
had to say about it was this: 


“A student and a_ professor 
struggled for possession of a hose- 


pipe .. . as firemen fought a fire 
inside a car .. . The student 
grabbed the hosepipe from a 


fireman and Prof G. Barnard... 
intervened.” (The Guardian added 
that the car had been fired by 
students.—J.A.) 


The result is an apparent account of 
a near-riot situation, with regular fire- 
men in helmets and all the gear, 
flames everywhere, and suggestions of 
Newry, Ulster, if not Tokyo or the 
Parisian Latin Quarter. 


Dadaism 


In fact, the car, daubed with bawdy 
and illegible slogans, was a beat-up 
jallopy which had been brought on 
to the campus and set smouldering 
by, probably, its disenchanted owner, 
as a sort of dadaist happening. 


The firemen were university em- 
ployees, and the hosepipes were very 
low-pressure hose-pipes indeed. About 
100 students lounged about watching 
the incident with expressions of 
amusement and some scorn. 


Professor Barnard (who no doubt 
thought that even a smouldering car 
might explode to the public danger) 
rashly involved himself in the event 
and turned it, for two minutes, from 
a dispirited bit of public nose- 
thumbing into a very funny Laurel- 
&-Hardy set-piece. 

That was all. Except that a builder’s 
workman on a nearby construction 


CZECHOSLOVAK POET 


Miroslav Holub’s poem is reprinted 
from the Times Literary Supple- 
ment of February 6. He is one of 
the foremost modern poets of 
Czechoslovakia. 
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site objected, to the wanton destruc- 
tion of a car, which he claimed he 
could have repaired and used. A 
justified objection, in my view. But 
the Telegraph and Guardian para- 
graphs were clearly written as con- 
ditioned appendices to Mr Short’s 
disgraceful “ thug” speech. 


There was a court-case reported in 
The Times last week about a “ youn 
mother” who alleged that a counci 
housing manager had offered her a 
new home in return for sexual inter- 
course. 


inexplicable 


The evidence for this—as reported in 
The Times—was merely that “she 
saw him at the door of her flat and he 
said ‘you make me feel cold in your 
mini-skirt’. When they went upstairs 
to look at the damp, she added, Mr 
Young behaved familiarly.” 


Now by what possible standards of 
informative narrative prose-writing 
can such an elliptical story be said to 
be doing its job? 

(The Guardian’s version of the same 
evidence is far fuller and makes it 
perfectly clear why the lady had com- 
plained to the police. Among other 
things it defines in detail the enig- 
matic ‘“ behaved familiarly ’’.) 


I suppose The Times’s reporter was 
writing for readers conditioned by 
years of the News of the World, which 
seems an odd thing for a Times re- 
porter to do. 

Finally, The Times again: evidence 
from the Kray Bros trial. ‘“‘He was 
called to the club at 3 am and saw 
Ronnie Hart with a gun, He went 
downstairs and saw Alan Murphy (the 
doorman) who was a terrible sight.” 
(Emphasis added.) 


That, believe it or not, is the only 
mention of Mr Murphy in the whole 
half-column. 


Here, perhaps the conditioned 
reader’s response expected is that all 
this Kray business is inexplicable 
black farce anyway, and no one need 
bother to make head or tail of it be- 
cause the Brothers are bound to be 
found guilty on at least some of the 
ae charges brought against 
them. 


But surely this isn’t quite what news- 
papers are for? 
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MILITARY STALEMATE IN BIAFRA WAR 


The day Mr Wilson was bloodied in 
Bonn by 500 West German and 
Biafran students, who threw plastic 
bags of animal blood and_ cried 
““Murderer ” at him, Colonel Ojukwu 
was telling members of his Biafran 
National Assembly in Umuahia that 
“the war initiative has passed into 
our hands”. 


All British interests in Biafra, he said, 
would be forfeit once there was 
evidence of a final Nigerian offensive. 
Biafra might soon have its own 
planes, he added, to retaliate for 
civilian attacks like those on Umua- 
hiagu and Umuahia a fortnight ago. 


Commented Michael Leapman from 
Biafra (Sun, February 12): “ It would 
be difficult to over-emphasise the 
Strength and significance of the 
present jubilant mood here .. .” 


Two Labour MPs, Michael Barnes and 
Alex Lyons, returned from Biafra 
last week and said that they had been 
astonished by the efficiency of the 
Biafrans' internal organisation, and 
surprised at the improvement in 
health of the people. 

They also thought that the current 
Federal offensive was_ scarcely 
feasible as a “ final push”, consider- 
ing the weakness of the Federal 
forces. 


John Michael, Commonwealth Affairs 
Correspondent of the Sunday Tele- 
graph, reported on February 5 that 
“French arms supplies to Biafra have 
increased fivefold in the past six 
months and are now running at the 
rate of up to 150 tons a week.” 


As for aid, the International Red 
Cross announced last week that the 
daily death rate which soared to 
10,000 at the end of last year, is be- 
lieved to have dropped to 700 a day 
due to the IRC and Joint Church Aid 
airlifts. 


However, this Red Cross estimate of 
the drop in death-rate is probably 
over-optimistic. Reports of the 
Biafran “miracle” in the last few 
months should not blind us to the 
fact that a carbohydrate famine is 
still predicted for late March, and 
that the life-line into Uli airport is 
highly vulnerable. 


Biafra’s only airstrip is now under 
constant bombardment. Michael 
Barnes and Alex Lyons witnessed one 
such raid, on February 13, while 
waiting for a plane out of Biafra. 


Wrote Michael Leapman, in the Sun 
(February 17): 


“If the Nigerians could acquire 
more night bombers and pilots and 
step up the raids, Biafra’s lifeline 
would be in grave danger of being 
cut.” 


Africa Concern Ltd (administering 
body for the Joint Biafra Famine 
Relief), in a press release dated Feb- 
ruary 14, has also stated that the 
Soviet bombers were ‘‘manned by 
Egyptian and British pilots...” (my 
italics). 

Nigeria’s attempts to cut off the Uli 
life-line will clearly be a major siege 
tactic so long as there is stalemate 
in the ground war. 


At the same time, the Federal Govern- 
ment has made acusations about the 
misuse of relief money, apparently 
designed to reduce the credibility of 
the Church relief bodies in the eyes 
of the world. (The IRC is not 
affected in this particular instance.) 


Biafran cynicism ? 

According to the Observer (February 
16) the Biafran Government is de- 
liberately maintaining the misery of 
its people, for propaganda reasons, 
by failing to introduce an “ equitable 
scheme for rationing, or a central 
food distribution system ”. 


This means, says the Observer, that 
while the better-off Biafrans can get 
what is available, the poorest have to 
rely on the charity of the relief 
organisations. 


Moreover, the Biafran regime buys 
food in local currency from its own 
farmers, sells it at an “artificially high 
exchange rate ” to the relief organisa- 
tions for foreign currency (generall 

paid into Biafra’s Swiss Ban 

account in Geneva), and uses the 
difference for its own purposes, in- 
cluding the purchase of arms. 


No doubt the relief agencies are 
worried at the high price of Biafran 
produce, but their efforts will not be 
helped by this Observer story. 


The Observer ignores the fact that 
the Biafrans’ internal distribution 
system is far more efficient, and 
probably less corrupt than that in the 
recently occupied areas on the other 
side of the front. 


The Observer does admit that “the 
greatest proportion of funds for re- 
lief involves no direct expenditure in 
Biafra itself .. .” and that, “in a 
country like Biafra, the machinery 
needed to divert all farm products 


ULSTER CRACK-DOWN 


from page 1 


will save their deposits. One or two 
might even be elected! 


But, more important, PD’s interven- 
tion means that real issues—such as 
housing and jobs and what to do 
about them—are being discussed in 
small towns and villages which have 
not had political public meetings in 
living memory and where politics has 
been restricted to religion and the 
border issue—“ conducted on tribal 
lines”, to quote one leading PD man. 


After the election, a number of civil 
rights organisations will be set up in 
many of these places. When the crack- 
down comes, the base of popular re- 
sistance will be far wider. 


Of course, there is more happening 
than PD’s campaign. Ivan Cooper and 
John Hume of the Derry Citizens 
Action Committee (which has sus- 
pended activities during the election) 
are both standing as independents. 


The latter is up against Eamonn Mc- 
Cann, standing as Northern Irish 
Labour (NILP) on the PD manifesto, 


and Nationalist Eddie 


McAteer. 


Some of the infighting in Derry has 
been bitter. In Belfast, too, a nasty 
little fight is developing with the 
NILP trying to force PD to pull out 
or abandon its candidate in the seat 
of Cromac where a NILP-. man is 
standing. 


PD is being warned that it will auto- 
matically be proscribed by the NILP 
if it doesn’t do so. 


Over on the pro-O’Neillite wing, the 
New Ulster Movement (irreverently 
nicknamed the “ NUM-skulls”” in PD 
circles) are raising money and 
organising support for pro-O’Neill 
Unionists. Intriguing rumours of 
attempts to buy off anti-O’Neill can- 
didates are circulating. 


The election campaign has divided the 
civil rights movement, particularly in 
Derry. It has also, thanks to PD’s 
initiative, enabled it to extend itself 
and put down fresh roots. 

The next few months will show which 
of these two effects will be the more 
long-lasting. 


leader, 


into a centralised pool is immensely 
difficult. It would, moreover, be 
strongly resisted by the peasant 
growers...” 

At the present time, neither Biafra 
nor Nigeria seem to be primarily con- 
cerned with negotiations to end the 
war. 

Dr Azikiwe’s extensive, and well- 
formulaied international plan, 
promulgated at Oxford last Sunday, 
was dismissed earlier this week by 
the Federal Government with what 
Walter Schwarz (Guardian, February 
18) called ‘“‘ astonishing haste ”’. 


Schwarz commented that “the 
(Federal) statement came at a time 
when the Federal Government could 
not possibly have studied the propo- 
sals in detail.” 


The Nigerians rejected the proposals 
as “basically the same as those put 
forward by the secessionists ... at 
Addis Ababa ”. 


In fact, Azikiwe’s explicit acceptance 
of the 12-state system (whose intro- 
duction probably precipitated the 
Biafran declaration of independence); 
his suggestion for a plebiscite in the 
largely non-Ibo areas (more likely 
to be pro-Federal); and his advocacy 
of a UN, as opposed to purely 
African, solution, are in marked con- 
trast to those made by Colonel 
Ojukwu at Addis Ababa. 


The Biafran regime has not (at the 
time of writing) commented on Dr 
Azikiwe’s plan. 

From America comes news that the 
five-man Congressional mission which 
has recently visited Biafra, ‘may be 


engaged in a serious peace attempt ”. 
(Financial Times, February 17). 
Ojukwu told a press conference last 
week, that the American Government 
had “good potential” for bringing 
about peace. 

The US special mission has already 
confirmed the widespread bombing of 
civilian targets in Biafra, and was to 
report on other aspects of the war to 
President Nixon before he leaves for 
Europe, later this week. 


According to the Sunday Times (Feb- 
ruary 16) “it is now likely that Mr 
Nixon will raise the question of 
British supply of arms to Federal 
Nigeria when he meets Mr Wilson in 
London ”, while ‘‘a decision in prin- 
ciple (has already been made) that 
the Nixon administration should take 
an active hand in helping to settle the 
civil war”. 

Two other “peace initiatives” are 
also reported to be now under way— 
from African states. 


First, President Eyedema of Togo 
has confirmed that a peace mission 


will soon visit both Biafra and 
Nigeria on behalf of the Afro- 
Malagasy Common Organisation 
(OCAM) 

According to Radio Lagos, the 
mission will be ‘ welcome” in 


Nigeria, although “one cannot help 
having reservations about it”. 


Second, President Tubman of Liberia 
has confirmed that “new efforts are 
under way to reactivate the OAU Con- 
sultative Committee” on the war, 
with prospects that the ‘ committee 
may meet in Monrovia soon”. (West 
Africa, February 15.) Roger Moopy 


squatters face 


While four families squat on in Oak- 
field and Cieveland Roads, Ilford, the 
London Squatters are involved in 
what Ron Bailey, one of its leaders, 
calls ‘“‘a fantastic legal battle” with 
the authorities. 


There are now two families in 59 
Oakfield Road. -Last week Yvonne 
Parker and her three children joined 
the McNally’s who had been installed 
during the major squatting action on 
February 8. 


At number 67, Mr and Mrs King, also 
installed on February 8, are holding 
out. While number 36 Cleveland Road, 
previously occupied by Dave Pearce 
who was ‘“‘ moved in” two weeks ago, 
is now vacant—and “to let”. Dave 
Pearce has been promised a council 
house in six weeks time. 


It is over number 43 Cleveland Road 
that the current legal sparks are fly- 
ing. There Mr and Mrs Beresford and 
their seven children, ages from three 
to 15, are now living. 


They were installed last Sunday, 
February 16, after being ‘“‘ removed ” 
by police with truncheons early on 
February 9 from one of the houses 
in Oakfield Road. Prior to that they 
had been living in hostels for 12 
years. 

The Squatters are now, it seems, to 
be charged with “forcible detainer ” 
under an Act of 1429, unless the 
authorities can penalise them under 
the Forcible Entry Act of 1391. A 
writ has also been issued against one 
squatter for alleged trespass and in- 
junctions made out restraining nine 
others from re-entering number 48. 


For his.part, Ron Bailey was going to 
the High Court on Tuesday this week, 
to counter these charges with a writ 
“against certain police officers” for 
“riotous assembly ”—presumably in 
attempting to move the Beresfords 
out of their house in Oakfield Road. 


Meanwhile, squatting is catching on 
around the country. 


1429 charges 


A dozen people moved into historic 
Selby Abbey, on Sunday, February 
9, and began a “two-hour symbolic 
action”. Some of the.visitors to the 
Abbey joined the sit-in which dis- 
cussed the housing situation. 


At Winnersh in Berkshire on Febru- 
ary 16, three mothers and five child- 
ren moved into a new council house, 
through a broken window, and put up 
notices marked “Occupied by 
squatters ”’. 


Essex Squatters are now making 
plans to take over living quarters at 
a local airfield, North Weald, which 
the Ministry of Defence has financed 
but cannot use. 


And, appropriately, one of the 
motions to go before the Young 
Socialists’ conference at Scarborough 
next month, from Wanstead and 
Woodford YS, calls for the take-over 
of empty office blocks and houses for 
nee homeless—by the Government 
itself. 


Are you submerged ? 


One tenth of our supporters have now 
acted on George MacLeod’s personal 
appeal letter, and the total (now 
£1,360) is nearly half way to our 
target of £3,000, plus many new 
subscriptions and helpful offers. 


This, then, will pay nearly half our 
overdue accounts—but our  long- 
suffering printers still have not been 
paid since last November! What are 
we to do about the unpaid debts? 


If you are one of the submerged nine- 
tenths who still have not got round to 
answering George MacLeod’s appeal, 
please send something to help keep 


Peace News alive. 
HARRY MISTER 


Contributions should be addressed to 
Lord MacLeod of Fuinary, ¢/o Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
(Cheques etc made payable to Peace 
News Ltd.) We gratefully acknow- 
ledge many anonymous donations, 
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All tenants, council or pri- 
vate, are facing a growing prob- 
lem with regard to rent rises. 

The luckiest ones are those 
private tenants who have lived 
in their present houses for over 
twelve years. These older ten- 
ants were in before the Tory 
Rent Act of 1957, and their 
rents are still fairly strictly 
controlled. 

This control of rents dates 
back to the first Rent Act, 
passed in 1915. This was a great 
victory for tenants. It came 
about as a result of organised 
tenants’ action—the great Glas- 
gow rent strike. 

In 1915, landlords in Glasgow 
tried to raise rents. A group of 
women got together and de- 
cided not to pay. 

They resisted the bum bailiffs 
sent in by the landlords, fight- 
ing them with dustbin lids and 
sweeping brushes. They re- 
moved the bailiffs’ trousers and 
sent them packing. 

The tenants, for the first 
time, were in control of their 
streets and their homes. They 
got the backing of a powerful 


shop stewards’ movement, 
which meant full industrial sup- 
port. 


Next, the landlords tried the 
Courts, and legal action. This 
resulted in a great show of 
strength by the whole working 
class of Glasgow. 


Rents freeze 


Workers from all kinds of 
factories stopped work, and 
flocked to the Court in their 
thousands. Faced with this, and 
rumblings of similar things to 
come in other cities, the Gov- 
ernment stepped in. 

The first Rent Act froze rents 
at pre-war levels, and stopped 
landlords evicting tenants at 
their whim. Many tenants today 
still reap the fruits of the Glas- 
gow tenants’ action. 

As time went by landlordism 
again began to rear its ugly 
head. More and more houses 
were decontrolled. 

In July 1938, over 200 tenants 
in Quinn Square, Bethnal 
Green, London, went on strike 
for lower rents and proper re- 
pairs. The landlords capitulated. 

This was also the beginning 
of a new nation-wide tenants’ 
movement, centred in the East 
End of London. Rent strikers 
picketed their homes, allowing 
no hostile persons to gain 
access. 


In strike after strike, the 


tenants took control of their 
homes. The movement spread 


THE STRUGGLE 


FOR CONTROL 


throughout the country. 

It culminated in a conference 
of all tenants at Birmingham in 
the summer of 1939. The ten- 
ants demonstrated their com- 
plete mastery of the situation. 
They regained all lost ground. 

A new Rent Act was passed, 
at the end of 1939, extending 
Rent Control for private ten- 
ants. Council tenants also 
gained. 

There had to be a contribu- 
tion from rates to the housing 
revenue accounts, to keep coun- 
cil rents down. This rate contri- 
bution was enforced until the 
Tories removed it in 1956. 


Hostile Tories 


These great Rent Acts were 
passed, by hostile Tory govern- 
ments, as a result of direct 
struggle by tenants. This strug- 
gle is continuous, and must go 
on today. 

For today even controlled 
tenants look like having their 
rent control swept away if the 
Labour Government’s new 
White Paper, Old Houses into 
New Homes, is put into effect 
(see page 3). 

The biggest attack today, 
however, is on council tenants. 
Council rents are being in- 
creased all over the country, 
every year. 

Municipal homes make up 
27% of all houses in the coun- 
try. But municipal authorities 
(all 1,585 of them in England 
and Scotland) have responsibil- 
ities for all classes of tenants. 

This is because local authori- 
ties are responsible for health 
conditions; for preventing har- 
assment of tenants by their 
landlords; and above all be- 
cause they are responsible for 
drawing up slum clearance pro- 
grammes. 

At all levels the Town Hall 
dominates the housing scene. 


Council houses 


Once upon a time working 
people longed for a council 
house as a wonderful dream. 
Now that council houses are a 
reality for a large number, they 
realise that the dream has 
turned into something of a rent 
nightmare. 

The amenities are better, of 
course. Yet council tenants are 
in the same position as their 
grandfathers were before 1915. 

Their rents can be increased 
at the whim of the Town Hall. 
They have no protection from 
eviction. 

Absent people dictate where 
children can play; who shall 


have pets; where slum-clearance 
families should live; what re- 
pairs should be done. 

Rents are fixed according to 
the Housing Revenue Account, 
and the District Auditor. 

Housing Revenue Accounts, 
it is true, are not supposed to 
make a profit (though many 
do). Yet the whole thing is sub- 


jected to “profit” considera- 
tions. 

The Council has to pay in- 
flated ‘‘market” prices for 


land, and for building materials. 
(Well-organised Direct Works 
Departments could be a help 
here.) 

Above all, it has to pay the 
normal interest rates for the 
money it has to borrow. 

The Council is involved with 
big private building companies, 
with solicitors and with estate 
agents. It is no surprise that 
even when Labour is in control, 
the basic system still continues 
and rents always rise. 

Only the tenants can act to 
improve their situation. The 
problem is to know how. 

Often a rent rise means only 
a spasmodic reaction—a march 
to the Town Hall—and one item 
of publicity in the local press. 
This is not enough. 

Other action is possible. In 
Birmingham, in 1939, there was 
a full scale rent strike by 49,000 
tenants. They took on the Town 
Hall. 


But to do this they had to 
take complete physical control 
of their estates. 

Like previous rent strikers, 
they put pickets on the estates, 
armed with whistles and a com- 
plete plan of action. They won 
great concessions. 


A big fight! 


More recently, in 1960, there 
was a rent strike in the St 
Pancras borough of London. 
This involved 7,000 tenants. 


They lost their struggle. At 
first they had the support of 
workers from the South Bank 
Building Site, and Camden 
Goods Yard. Unfortunately this 
was not enough industrial sup- 
port. 

Mistakes were made. Evic- 
tions took place. The political 
parties were able to persuade 
the tenants to act through the 
“normal” constitutional chan- 
nels, by returning a Labour 
Council. 

The St Pancras rent-resisters 
hadn’t learnt the lessons of 
earlier action. In the Brady 
Street and Langdale Mansions 
strike, in 1939, a very similar 
situation had existed. 

After a 20-week rent strike, 
five families were evicted. But 
when the men returned from 
work, the families were rein- 
stated. 

The tenants then took the 


GLC rent protesters strug- 
gle with police as they are 
prevented from reaching 
Housing Minister Anthony 
Greenwood’s Hampstead 
home on February 2. 

Six thousand people demon- 
strated, calling for “Not a 
penny on the rent! ”, secur- 
ity of tenure, and repre- 
sentation on Council hous- 
ing committees. See further 
storv. hack page. 


offensive. The Stepney Tenants’ 
Defence League threatened to 
call out 7,000 tenants on strike. 

A big demonstration took 
place on a Tuesday. By Friday 
the landlords had capitulated. 

In all these struggles, tenants 
started by fighting a rent rise. 
They ended up taking on the 
whole apparatus of the State— 
the Town Hall, the Courts, the 
police, the bailiffs, and (nearly 
always) the press. 

This is a big fight. It demands 
knowledge, unity, and determin- 
ation. 

Without doubt, the formation 
of Tenants’ groups is an essen- 
tial starting point. Groups can 
awaken interest, discover lead- 
ers, and take real action. 

It has been done before. It 
can be done again. 


This article is based on 
material researched by Ian 
MacDonald. 
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‘|! want a patched- up old house’ TOO EASY FOR 
THE PLANNERS 


A Newcastle correspondent 
writes: In an otherwise useless 
Tyne-Tees TV programme called 
The Road to Blaydon (about 
Scotswood Road), Mr John Dix- 
on, Director of Housing in New- 
castle, made a surprising state- 
ment, 

He said people rehoused by 
the Council from slum-clearance 
areas should not complain about 
their new homes, since they had 
chosen to live there. 

We are aware that in theory 
a person is supposed to have 
three choices as to where he 
and his family go—i.e. he is 
supposed to be able to turn 


down two. specific offers 
houses. 

But quite apart from whether 
people want to leave their old 
houses in the first place, most 
don’t know they have this 
choice. 

The Council’s first offer is pre- 
sented in terms of “ Accept this 
or be stuck here a few more 
months.” “ Here’ means a half- 
derelict street and (for most 
tenants) miserable, depressing 
living conditions. 

So most move because the 
new place is somewhat better 
than the old. But they move un- 


willingly, because it’s not where 


‘No rent rise here!’ 
says Council 


A Lancashire Council has de- 
fied its treasurer and is refusing 
to increase council house rents. 

Instead of taking extra money 
from its 2,000 tenants, Ashton 
in Makerfield Urban Council 
has decided to tell the Minister 
of Housing that loan repayments 
will be stopped to cover the 
deficit on the housing revenue 
account. 

Councillor George Harrison, 
chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee, said loan repayments 
amounting to £171,000 would 
have to be made to the Govern- 
ment this year. 

£135,000 of this sum would be 
interest charges. This means 
that each tenant is paying £67 
a year in interest. 

Cllr Harrison told the month- 
ly council meeting that he op- 
posed high interest charges and 
high rents which create a situa- 
tion where many people are 
denied a decent home. And 
those who did get a home had 
to pay through the nose to 
nameless money-lenders. 

He added: “ This problem ap- 
plies to owner-occupiers just as 


~ much as it does to council ten- 


ants. The rates are high be- 
cause of government economic 
policy.” 

After the Council had con- 
firmed the committee’s decision, 
said Councillor Harrison: “It is 
important that we are not left 
to struggle on alone. Let tenants 


More important 


than kids 


The Town Clerk of Preston, 
W. E. Lockley, has angered 
members of the 150-strong 
Tenants and Residents Associa- 
tion. 

In answer to their pleas for 
a safer Walpole Street for the 
children, he said: “You will 
appreciate that the police have 
many other and often far more 
important responsibilities ”. 

Tom Howard, Chairman of the 
Association, has protested to the 
Town Clerk at the tone of the 
letter. 

“Who is to decide which are 
more important responsibilities? 
We regard the safety and happi- 
ness of our children as of sup- 
reme importance.” 

Preston’s T & R Association 
is now planning to expand its 
membership. Five thousand leaf- 
lets are being distributed in the 
town and a special membership 
card is being issued. 


throughout the country insist 
that their councils take a similar 
step. 


“ Against a united opposition 
the Government will not be able 
to continue with its policy that 
sacrifices the interests of the 
people to those of the pound.” 


they would really like to be. 
Only a minority hold out. 


How else can we explain the 
following facts—taken from a 
Housing Department document 
which gives the addresses of 
people rehoused by the Council 
between October 1967 and 
March 1968? 


In that period, of 93 families 
who were rehoused, 38 were 
put into 19th century terrace 
houses the Council had bought 
up. Seventeen ended up in un- 
popular and unattractive Coun- 
cil areas. 

Only 32 of the 93 families 
were given homes on new or 
not bad estates. (The addresses 
of six families we couldn’t find 
on the map.) 

Can we really believe that, 
given a choice, such a high pro- 
portion—very nearly 60 per 
cent—would opt for old patched 
up houses, or bad estates? 


It looks rather as if the Hous- 
ing Department, taking the Vic- 
torian view that poverty and 
misfortune are moral defects, 
gives the majority of the city’s 
worst-housed families the worst 
Council houses. 

We say they should have the 
best. 


A correspondent writes: Al- 
most in the centre of Liverpool 
are 360 five-storey pre-war flats 
known as “The Gerard Gard- 
ens” complex, where live 360 
happy families. That is—until 
recently ... 

The Liverpool City Council 
plans to build a new Polytechnic 
College close by the flats, and 
will move the present families 
out of Gerard Gardens, modern- 
ise the flats, and move the stu- 
dents in. 


The Council says it cannot 
promise to re-house the present 
tenants in the City Centre near 
to their place of work, but prom- 
ises only to house as many of 
them as possible on the present 
site of Holy Cross School, a few 
streets away. 


Many protests have been 
made by different organisations 
on behalf of the tenants. Each 
time letters are received from 
the Town Clerk which say that 
the best interests of the tenants 
are being considered. 


What a joke! If their interests 
were being considered, why is 


the Council considering moving 
them? 

The Amalgamated Tenants’ 
Associations Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee intends to protest very 
strongly to the Council not only 
on behalf of the tenants of 
Gerard Gardens, but on behalf 
of all Corporation tenants in 
Liverpool. 

If the present tenants have to 
be re-housed, it will cost £5,000 
per unit for new accommodation 
for the families. This will put a 
further burden on the Housing 
Revenue Account, and put up 
the rents of the present dwell- 
ings still further, making an- 
other 360 unhappy families who 
must go further back in the 
queue on the housing list. 

Some reading this may say: 
“But we do need more col- 
leges. What is the alternative 
the tenants can offer? ” 

The Holy Cross site is not big 
enough to rehouse the families, 
but it is big enough for a stu- 
dents’ hostel. Here is the simple, 
sensible answer, but it would 
appear too easy for the 
planners. 


FIVE STEPS TO JUSTICE 


1. FRATERNISE 


Talk to your neighbours about rents, playspace, 
services, the plight of the elderly. 

Do you have a live community?—or a cage? A 
house is more than bricks and mortar. It is part of 
our personality. Let us not become dehumanised by 
estates without any feeling of warmth. WE must 


build the community. 
2. PUBLICISE 


Get going a GROUP, discussing fidiins that Worry 
you. Find out the connections between rent-rises, 
wage freeze, cost of living, and lack of amenities. 
Basically, the connections are a lack of power to 
make and take decisions. With a fifth of the popula- 
tion living on estates, the power is there. Start to 


take it! 
3. ORGANISE 


Go out inte your block/street—the whole neighbour- 
hood. Help build a network of groups on this basis. 

Form a Town Committee for liaison and solidarity. 
Find out what is happening in other towns. 


Birkenhead tenants pay up 


A correspondent writes: Birk- 
enhead is probably as grimy and 
slum-riddled a town as you 
could find anywhere. 

There are large dockside 
areas, lines of cramped terrace 
houses, foul, sunless backyards, 
old high rise flats as depressing 
as a prison block, and new ones 
that have bedrooms so damp 
children are unable to sleep in 
them. 

In fact, Birkenhead is an ideal 
place to start a tenants’ move- 
ment. 

Rent rises were threatened 
earlier last year. The Birken- 
head United Tenants Associa- 
tion was formed. 

Councillors were lobbied on 
their way to the Town Hall; and 
stories of appalling housing con- 
ditions appeared in the local 
paper. The movement was mar- 
ked by tremendous hard work 
from a number of people. 

It would be nice to say that 
the meetings, leaflets, agitation, 
the “No rent rise paid here” 
stickers, had their effect and 
that local tenants are now con- 
trolling at least part of their 
lives. 


This unhappily is not the 
case. Rent increases of up to 5s 
have been imposed each year 
for the next three years. 

Contractors who recently com- 
pleted an appallingly badly- 
built unit of flats and maison- 
ettes have still not been made 


4. MOBILISE 


Everybody has a part to play as block/landing/street 
representative. Involvement is the key to respon- 


sibility. 


Funds will be needed. But they must be part of a 


real purpose. 
5. REVOLUTIONISE 


The Revolution is, when ordinary men and women 
stand together for their rights. It is Revolutionary 
when a playspace is claimed, rents withheld, the con- 
nection between rich and poor, work and home, past 


and present is grasped. 


We are concerned with the politics of people—not 
parties. We believe that Courage, Solidarity, Faith, 
is the start of social change. 

The Revolution is, refusing to be pushed around 
like pawns. It is right to control our own destiny and 


that of our children. 


This is the common purpose we work for. Every 
step we take builds confidence. It is a step towards 


Justice. 


to return to remedy their work. 

Why did the tinder not catch 
fire this time? 

Perhaps too few people tried 
to do too much, without widen- 
ing the base of protest. 

The Council may have been 
wise to increase the rents just 


sufficient to bring in more mon- 
ey, but not to provoke mass 
action. 

Too many years of not fight- 
ing together—and leaving every- 
thing to “them ”—has left its 
mark. But some have learned 
the lesson. 


Are you getting your rights? 


Free prescriptions are avail- 
able for: children and old peo- 
ple; some chronic illnesses; ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers; 
recipients of supplementary 
benefits or war pensions; low 
wage-earners. 


Children under 15 and people 
of 65 and over. 


Complete the back of your 
prescription form and DO NOT 
PAY the chemist. 


Chronie Linesses 


Obtain form EC91 and a pre- 
paid envelope from any post 
office. If your illness is men- 
tioned on this form, complete 


the form and send it to your 
doctor. 


Expectant and Nursing Mothers 
Jf you have not received an 
application form for an exemp- 
tion certificate in your Welfare 
Milk Token Book, you should 
obtain form EC91 and a pre-paid 
envelope from any post office. 


Supplementary Benefits or War 
Pensions 

If you have not received an 
exemption certificate from the 
Ministry of Social Security, you 
should ask them why. 


Low Wages 
Obtain form PC11 and a pre- 


paid envelope from the post 
office. The following points 
should be noted. 

Where the form asks for your 
NET EARNINGS, enter your 
take-home pay after tax and all 
other deductions. And deduct 
expenses like fares to work. 

Anybody can deduct the cost 
of having children cared for 
while they are at work. In addi- 
tion, the first £2 of a husband's 
earnings are ignored, and so is 
the first £2 of a wife’s earnings. 

Rents, rates, mortgage repay- 
ments, hire purchase payments 
and expenses like special diets 
are al] allowed for. And allow- 
ance is made for the number of 
children in a family. 


CHILDWALL VALLEY 
TENANTS CHARTER 


1. Some control] over rent increases. Deficit in Housing Revenue 
Account to be carried over to the next year, with contribu- 
tion from rates towards slum clearance and redevelopment. 

2. Breakdown of how Government subsidy is distributed to 
towns with clearance problems to be made available for 


inspection. 


3. If council tenants are te be moved towards “historic cost 
rents ” (which means they are to be made responsible through 
their rents for past and future building) then the tenants 
must have representation on any Committee, at both local 
and national level, which affects them. They are entitled to 
have a say in where their money is going. 

4. Status of council tenants to be raised, i.e. recognition as 
ratepayers. When rents are quoted in the press, “ plus rates ” 
should be added and the subsidy myth exploded. 


st 


More protection from eviction. 
Full recognition by Councils of Tenants’ Associations. 
ECONOMIC RENTS. If “economic rent” means that tenants 


should pay for the cost of the building then they are buying 
the premises for the Corporation, not for themeslves, and 
should be entitled to the Tax Relief given to private property 
buyers on their mortgage repayments. 

8. Abolition of all rebate and differential rent schemes. 

9. Representation on any local committee discussing planning 


for a specific area. 
10. 


Tenants not be be used for political purposes. 


Rent ‘plus rates’ 


Almost every day in the news- 
papers, someone complains that 
they are subsidising council 
tenants. 

When the rents of council 
properties are quoted in the 
press, the words “plus rates” 
are never added. This gives the 


‘Houses, not 
arms’, says MP 


The proposed short-fall in Bri- 
tain’s house building this year 
is “criminal”, according to 
Frank Allaun, Labour MP for 
Salford. 

Says Mr Allaun, “The only 
sphere in which the Govern- 
ment can cut without hurting 
ordinary people is the fantastic 
arms burden.” 

In 1967, Britain spent 7 per 
cent of the gross national pro- 
duct on military defence and 
only 3.3 per cent on housing. 


Deficit 


Bradford is due for rent in- 
creases which will cost Brad- 
ford’s 25,000 council tenants 
nearly £} million next year. 
Rents on pre-war houses will go 
up by an average of 1s 4d and 
post-war houses by an average 
of 3s 2d. 

The City’s Housing Revenue 
Account has a deficit of £89,000 
this year, and a deficit of 
£211,000 is estimated for next 
year. The increases “are de- 
signed to meet these.” 


Going mad! 


The Royal Borough of Ken- 
sington and Chelsea is spending 
£34 million on a new Town Hall. 
This is the same amount that 
the Government is to spend for 
special aid in needy areas 
throughout the country. 

Says Des Wilson, director of 
Shelter, the national housing 
organisation: ‘Sometimes I 
going 


think this country is 
mad? ” 
Gone, surely, Mr Wilson! 


impression that Council tenants 
do not pay rates, and only pay 
low rents. 

It is about time this myth was 
exploded. 

Strictly speaking, council ten- 
ants don’t pay rates, but they 
do pay “local charges” as part 
of rents—another word for the 
same thing. 

In fact Corporation property 
is often valued higher than 
other property by the Inland 
Revenue rate assessors. 

I have come to the conclusion 
that the idea that council 
tenants do not pay rates or 
“charges” is a political tactic. 
It is used by the Conservatives 
as a “ gimmick ”’, 

The council tenant has to pay 
for huge measures of re-develop- 
ment. Many rents have been in- 
creased in order to pay for this, 
and the tenant has been offered 
no relief on income tax. 

In contrast, the private-house 
buyer has a mortgage which 
doesn’t rise each year. He can 
claim income-tax off his interest 
repayments, too. Also, he has a 
higher social status—and every 
penny he pays benefits him and 
his family directly in the end. 


The fact that council tenants 
have to pay for re-development 
is not understood by many ten- 
ants themselves, They are pay- 
ing for new town centres, new 
housing estates, new roads. In 
fact, every amenity one can 
think of. 

If a street of houses has to 
be demolished for re-develop- 
ment, the landlord owning the 
property gets market value com- 
pensation. 

But the families living in the 
street have to be re-housed— 
nearly always in Corporation 
property. 

New houses in Liverpool are 
now costing the Corporation 
£5,000 each to build. 

Where does the money come 
from? Out of council tenants’ 
rents. 

What should be done to alter 
this? It must be accepted that 
slums are the responsibility of 
us all, and  slum-clearance 
should be paid for by all 
citizens. 

Small increases in rates are 
far more acceptable than large 
increases in council rents. 


Rents up—new building down 


What is going to happen to 
council house building? There 
are a number of signs that pre- 
sent policies towards new build- 
ing and rents, and the political 
priorities, are changing. 

A recent article in the Guard- 
ian suggested that we can ex- 
pect a considerable reduction in 
house building of all kinds. No 
doubt, these reductions wil] first 
be seen in the realm of council 
dwellings, affecting ordinary 
average-wage families. 

The trend seems to be to- 
wards a slowing down of slum- 
clearance, and a steady rise in 
council rents. 

If we look at recent housing 
developments in Manchester we 
can see these trends emerging 
quite clearly. 

An item in the local paper 
claimed that a record number 
of slum-clearance families had 
gone into “new homes” last 
year. New homes for the fami- 
lies?—Yes. But not, in fact, new 
dwellings. This news could only 
be described as misleading. 

A few days later some actual 
figures appeared, from the 
Town Clerk’s Department, and 
these were reported in the same 
local paper. The figures given 
were 2,347 new dwellings in 
1968. 

The Town Clerk admitted 
that this was 153 less than the 
City’s target of 2,500. In fact, 
that target was only fixed in the 
second half of the year, pre- 
sumably when it was evident 
that the programme was sliding. 

The actual target in January, 
1968, was fixed at 3,078. This 
means that the number of 
houses built in 1968 was 731 
less than the original total for 
the year. (This is equivalent to 
two fairly large clearance 
areas.) 


So-called ‘record’ 


The figures look even worse 
when compared with the aver- 
age rate reached for the last 
five years. (Manchester, on 
average, has built 3,300 new 
dwellings each year over the last 
five years.) So, the so-called 
“record” in 1968, turns out to 
be 9538 (almost one thousand) 
less than the City’s past ach- 
ievements. 


The rate of slum-clearance 
was more than maintained last 
year—surprising in view of the 
figures given above. 

However, this was only pos- 
sible by using every means of 
pressure to ‘“ persuade” people 
into accepting old re-lets as 
their “new home.” Up to the 
end of November 1968, 64% of 
re-housings went into existing 
re-lets. 

From these facts, we must 
conclude that a slow-down in 
the rate of municipal building 
is definitely under way. 

In addition, the present series 
of stiff rent rises are well 
known to council house tenants. 
Like many authorities, Man- 
chester is reaching a very diffi- 
cult situation in its Housing 
Revenue Account. 

In the financial year 1967-68, 
Manchester’s Housing Revenue 
Account received income from 
three main sources: £634 million 
was paid by tenants in rent 
charges; £2 million came in 
Government grants; and a con- 
tribution of £4 million was 
made from the Rate Fund. 

Far and away the biggest pay- 
ment out from the Housing 
Revenue Account was a sum of 
£64 million, paid in interest 
charges. a 

This means that virtually all 
rents went to pay the money- 
lenders. 

Given this situation, it is ob- 
vious that rents must rise, and 
that the building programme 
must suffer. The question is 
whether this situation can be 
changed. , 

If decent housing, at reason- 
able and just rents, is to be 
available to everybody, then 
this racket of high-interest rates 
must be tackled. 

Further, the Rate Fund con- 
tribution must be raised. 

At the moment, there is a 
rate contribution of about 5d. 
A part of this, of course, is paid 
by council tenants again in 
their rates. Other money comes 
into the Rate Fund from pro- 
perties on council estates. 

In view of this, the rate con- 
tribution is pitiful. Considering 
that the bulk of the cost of 
clearing Manchester’s slums, 
and urban-renewal, is a charge 
on the Housing Revenue 
Account, the ratepayers are 


getting a very good deal for 
their money. 

Council house tenants are 
carrying much more than their 
fair share of the City’s finan- 
cial burdens. 

Private house buyers are mak- 
ing a sound and highly profit- 
able investment with their 
money and the best of luck to 
them. The Government helps 
them to do this by offering tax- 
relief on their debt charges. 

Council house tenants also 
pay debt charges, and pay them 
for ever, gaining nothing for 
their money except a roof over 
their heads. The time has come 
for tenants to agitate for tax- 
relief on the high proportion of 


rent which goes on_ interest- 
rates. 
After all, what is sauce for the 


goose should be sauce for the 
gander. 


Lack of space? 


Manchester often complains 
about the lack of building space 
in the City—and rightly. This is 
why the Corporation sometimes 
fights to build houses next to 
private areas in low-rate 
Cheshire. 

Yet certain recent decisions 
make it doubtful whether the 
building of new council prop- 
erty is any longer a top priority. 
Several sites in the City, which 
are available, have been given 
over for private development. 
These include the Brownley 
Road site in Wythenshawe, and 
other smaller sites. 

In addition to this, a recom- 
mendation that there should be 
a small increase in the Rate 
Fund contribution (in the re- 
gion of an extra 1d rate) was 
rejected by the Council. 

These are some straws in the 
wind, which have not been 
widely publicised to the citi- 
zens of Manchester. 

Taken together with the 
general move to reach a so0- 
called freer “fair” rent for 
council houses, and Govern- 
ment encouragement for patch- 
ing-up old property, they look 
very alarming indeed. 

It could al] mean massive in- 
creases in council house rents. 
And drastic reductions in slum- 
clearance programmes. 


Away with rent controls? 


Nearly two million houses in 
Britain are outright slums. Two 
and a quarter million houses in 
Britain lack basic amenities— 
like a bath. 

Another two and a quarter 
million houses in Britain need 
large-scale repairs. 

At the present rate of slum- 
clearance (around 70,000 a 
year) it will be 25 years before 
the outright slums are cleared. 

It will be perhaps another 25 
years before those which be- 
come slums in the meantime, 
are also replaced. 

The Government’s “ squeeze ” 
on local authorities has meant 
that the annual target of 500,000 
new houses is now down by a 
fifth—to about 400,000. 

At the same time, demand 
for houses has pushed up the 
market price astronomically. 
House prices have gone up by 
an average of 30% in the last 
five years. 

To deal with the situation the 
Government has brought in a 
“ make-do-and-mend ” policy. 


A new Housing Bill was pub- 
lished last month, based on the 
Government White Paper Old 
Houses into New Homes which 
sums up the new policy. 

The idea is to encourage and 
help private landlords and 
owner-occupiers improve their 
property. 

Of course, private landlords 
are encouraged at the moment. 
They receive a 50% grant for 
bathrooms, etc, and they can 
raise the rent. 

The selling value and the 
compensation value are also 
increased. Owner— occupiers 
have made use of this quite a 
lot; but absentee landlords have 
been rather slow. 


‘Help the landlord’ 


The White Paper proposes 
that Government grants to pro- 
perty owners should be raised 
generally. More realistic com- 
pensation will be paid to owner 
occupiers when their houses are 
taken for clearance. 


Grants will be available for 
houses with a shorter life-ex- 
pectancy than at present. (A 
house must now have a future 
of at least 15 years in order to 
qualify.) 

Moreover, loans and delayed 
repayment schemes will be 
available to help landlords meet 
their own share of the cost. 

That is the sugar. The medi- 
cine is not sweet. 

The rents of old houses, im- 
proved in this way, will be 
taken out of control. This could 
well result in a doubling and 
trebling of present rents. 

No doubt, present tenants 
will resist these necessary im- 
provements in order rightly to 
avoid paying massive increases 
on old property. Powers may be 
given to Councils to force ten- 
ants to accept. 

This could give rise to con- 
siderable friction; but it could 
also bring tenants in old houses 
and those in new municipal 
property together, to fight their 
uncontrolled rent problems. 


London tenants fight the GLC! 


A London correspondent 
writes: “Not a penny on the 
rents! ” 

This has been the clarion-call 
to action of the Greater London 
Council Tenants Action Com- 
mittee, ever since the big Lon. 
don rent strike started last 
October. x 

The London “ Evening News ” 
has called the strike “ The Great 
Rent Mutiny ”’—and it affects 
over 220,000 tenants. 

Last October, GLC rents went 
up by an average of 7s 6d. Since 
then, thousands of tenants have 
been refusing payment—and 
joining action groups from 
Wandsworth to Hackney, from 
Streatham to Bethnal Green. 

In December last year, an 
estimated 20,000 tenants 
marched on County Hall, West- 
minster, demanding an end to 
the rent rises. 

GLC TAC had prepared for 


Squatters 
take over 


Squatters in London’s Notting 
Hill area last month installed a 
family in an unoccupied terrace 
house in their area. 

Local shops have given free 
groceries to help the family out, 
while—so far—the police have 
done nothing to remove them. 

Squatting actions have also 
taken place as far apart as 
Yorkshire, Dublin and Derry 
(Northern Ireland). 

Earlier this month, a group of 
squatters occupied an _ office 
block in the middle of Leeds. 
The office block was scaled with 
a grappling-iron and rope. 

Banners and placards were 
displayed on the building’s bal- 
cony, protesting against a 
system which builds office blocks 
that can’t be filled, while 
ordinary people are without de- 
cent housing. 


the strike for nearly a year. It 
went through the usual steps 
of lobbying, demonstrations and 
petitions. 

When, however, it became 
clear that the Tory-controlled 
GLC was determined to press 
the increases, the Action Com- 
mittee concentrated on building- 
up strong tenants’ associations 
on the estates. 


Street leaders 


At neighbourhood level, block 
and street leaders were estab- 
lished. These form the basis of 
strong local committees, out of 
which many boroughs have 
formed Federations. 

At the “top”, the Action 
Committee itself is comprised of 
delegates from tenants’ and 
other working-class organisa- 
tions, including unions. 

One of the highlights of the 
campaign was the refusal last 
autumn to return rent-rebate 
forms to County Hall. This was 
to show the strength of opposi- 
tion to the proposals before the 
strike began. 

On August 8 last year, GLC 
leader Desmond Plummer re- 
vealed that no more than 15,000, 
of an expected 40,000, forms 
had been returned. 

At present, thousands of GLC 
tenants are witholding their 
rents, but the exact figure is 
not known. On some estates the 
withholding has been almost 
100 per cent. 

What is the GLC’s attitude? 
On several occasions, GLC 
representatives have claimed 
that they have no intention of 
taking “drastic” (presumably 
court) action, and undoubtedly 


CORBY, NCRTHANTS 


Ninety-one per cent of council 
house rents goes on interest 
charges. 


Kensington Terrace, Hyde 


Contacts 


For details of local groups, 
please contact: 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE: John 
Marsden, 44 Downshaw Road. 
AUDENSHAW: Miss_ Hileen 
Fletcher, 29 Hope Street. 
ANCOATS: Alf Tiernay, 13 But- 
ler Court. 

ALKRINGTON: Ray Hartman, 
15 Ruthin Avenue. 
BIRKENHEAD: United Tenants 
Association, Ron Boag, 72 Eldon 
Gardens. 

BIRMINGHAM 7: S. Weir, 23 
Cocksmead Croft, King’s Heath. 
BLACKBURN: C. Hill, 7 St 
Gabriel’s Avenue. 

BRADFORD AND BESWICK: 
J. Davies, 96 Parker Street, 
Manchester 11. 

CHORLTON - ON - MEDLOCK, 
Mrs J. Cox, 42 Hurst Head 
Walk. 

HALIFAX: Alistair Graham, 
96 Dodge Holme Court. 
HATTERSLEY: John 
greaves, 2 Garnet Road. 
LIVERPOOL: Any tenants who 
would like to form a group in 
their area should contact: Gor- 
don Fowles, 23 Allerford Road, 
12. 

MANCHESTER: John Har- 
greaves, 2 Garnet Road, Hat- 
tersley. 

LEEDS: John Knightley, 


Har- 
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Park 6. 

MERSEYSIDE: Any Tenants 
Associations in this area inter- 
ested to join the Amalgamated 
Tenants Associations Co-ordin- 
ating Committee based in Liv- 
erpool, with a view to forming 
a regional association, should 
contact: C. Stoker, 21 Gourley 
Road, 13. 

MIDDLETON: Mrs Dawson, 4 
Peterloo Terrace. 

MILES PLATTING: Mrs Boor, 
10 Shardlow Close. 
NEWCASTLE UNDER LYME: 
Bob Blakeman, 116 Hassell 
Street. 

NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE: 
Gordon Moir, 13 Eslington Ter- 
race, Jesmond, 2. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (West 
End): John Taylor, Thornton 
House, Beech Grove Road, 4. 
PRESTON: T. Howard, 52 Wil- 
braham Street. 
SALE: A. Turnbull, 
stanley Road. 
SHEFFIELD: Mrs McDonald, 
12 Paddock Crescent. 
STOCKPORT: Jim Veasey, 30 
Victoria Park. 

WHITEFIELD: J. Redford, 32 
Bradshaw Avenue. 
WINSFORD: Lou Armour, 23 
Kingsley Walk. 
WYTHENSHAWE: F. Taylor, 
69 Benchill Road. 

LONDON: GLC Tenants Action 
Committee, Helen Loew, 24 
Atholl House, Maida Vale, W.9. 
COMMUNITY: 58 High Lane, 
Manchester 21. (061-881 1788) 


62 Win- 


they are “ playing it cool ”. 

Nonetheless, there have been 
reports that tenants on strike 
will be“ blacklisted” when they 
ask to be transferred to another 
estate or area. 

A confidential letter sent out 
by the GLC Housing Department 
to all its District Officers and 
Area Officers, last September, 
announced the official line. 

Tenants withholding the in- 
creases (i.e. the majority of rent 
strikers) were to be treated 
delicately. The old rent would 
be accepted, the arrears would 
accumulate gradually, and it 
was to be “hoped that many 
tenants will become persuaded 
to pay the full rent”. 

Despite this official position, 
some rent collectors have been 
trying to refuse the old rent, so 


that tenants can he penalised for 
arrears in the normal way. 


9,500 ‘rebels’ 


And towards the end of last 
month, the news went out 
(front-page banner headline in 
the London Evening News, 
January 23) that the GLC was 
to send out 2,000 letters to the 
“9455” of its “rebelling” 
tenants that, unless arrears were 
paid, “necessary action” will 
be taken for recovery of the 
money. 

What this attempted intimida- 
tion will amount to in practice 
has yet to be shown. 

Most recent mass action was a 
5,000 strong demonstration of 
tenants at Housing Minister 
Anthony Greenwood’s Hamp- 


stead home, on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 2. 

During the meeting with Mr 
Greenwood a new Tenants’ 
Charter was presented. The 
main points are: 

1. Not a penny on the rents 
—rents to be frozen to pre- 
October 1968 levels. 

2. Security of tenure. 

3. Councils to be legally and 
financially responsible for all 
repairs. If they fail, tenants 
to have the right to withhold 
rent against repairs. 

4, Representation on the 
Council’s Housing Committee. 
With the Charter as_ its 

spearhead, the GLC TAC now 
plans to press on with the strike 
—so as to gain those “basic 
right to which council tenants 
everywhere are entitled”. 


Treachery in Manchester 


A Manchester correspondent 
writes: In spite of Sir Harry 
Page’s report, as City Trea- 
surer, that the Direct Works 
Department of Manchester Cor- 
poration is successful and 
should be retained in the in- 
terests of the ratepayers, the 
Tory Council has now decided 
that the Department can no 
longer tender for municipal 
contracts, other than housing. 


As there is an acute short- 
age of land for housing sites 
in Manchester—and the Direct 
Works (DW) has specialised in 
school building—this is, to say 
the least, surprising. 


In fact, the long-term pros- 
pect for DW is redundancy. 

The DW Department has be- 
come expert in the assembling 
of school-building on _ the 
“clasp ”’ system—so expert that 
teams from other local authori- 
ties come to inspect their work. 

Since 1961, DW has built 


9,773 houses as well as 22 
school buildings—with a fur- 
ther six buildings for schools 
under contract. 

Together with maintenance 
work, contracts have amounted 
to nearly £9 million in 1968. 
Not bad for a work force of 
3,380 men! 

DW has consistently tendered 
lower than private enterprise 
firms. Their tender for a prim- 
ary school in 1967 was £42,000 
—cheaper than any other. A 
further £15,000 will have been 
paid on costing variations. 

But DW was refused by the 
Council tenders for the second 
series of  building—although 
they put in the lowest prices 
for the following three tenders. 

In addition, Bessemer Street 
DW factory, which makes breeze 
blocks cheaper than any other 
in the country, is now to be 
sold to private enterprise. 

No wonder that an inquiry is 
now being undertaken into the 


A perfect cheek! 


A correspondent writes: 
little while ago Islington Council 
asked its tenants to take more 
responsibility for decorating 
their houses. 

Then, earlier this month, the 
Council launched an amazing 
attack on the same tenants—-for 
“ slap-dash do-it-yourself decora- 
ting” which “made a mess of 
the streets ”. 

It asked tenants to get in 
touch with the Borough Archi- 


WAGE RATES 

Some 1,300,000 men earned 
less than £12 10s a week in 
1966. 


Swinton and 
Pendlebury 


The local Federation of 
Tenants’ Association in Swin- 
ton and Pendlebury are organ- 
ising against rises which will 
bring in more than twice the 
amount of the deficit of the 
Housing Account. 

The income from rents comes 
to £306,000, while loan charges 
were £324,000—even more than 
the rent income. 

A house costing £3,000 to 
build would cost £14,000 by the 
time it was paid for. No wonder 
housing is so attractive to the 
moneylender. 


tect for “advice” on how to 
make Council tenancies accep- 
table in appearance—to the 
Council, that is. 

If Islington’s Housing Com- 
mittee really wants to make the 
Borough more attractive, then 
it ought to get in touch with the 
tenants. 

They know what needs doing. 
The real “mess” in Islington 
is the slum _ housing, traffic 
chaos, overcrowding, and 
accumulating rubbish on open 
spaces which could be used for 
children. 

Islington has a messy face, but 
Islington Council certainly has a 
perfect cheek! 


affair—and that Detective 
Superintendent Nimmo is dir- 
ecting it on behalf of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. 

We await with great interest 
the outcome of the Inquiry. In 
the meantime, we might ask 
why members of the DW build- 
ing sub-committee, who have 
interests in private enterprise 
building contracts, have not 
volunteered for another sub- 
committee on the Council. 

Some of these Councillors 
have interests in consulting, 
haulage, roads, sewers, contract- 
ing, paint, etc. 

Tenants in Manchester must 
not tolerate this situation. A 
petition for the retention of 
DW, and a threat to withhold 
rates, should surely now be ur- 
gently considered. 

Possibly reprehensible behavi- 
our by our public servants is 
a mater of concern, not only to 
every Mancunian, but to every 
citizen in the country. 
eae 


GLASGOW 

In 1967, Glasgow Council paid 
£17 million from council house 
rents in interest charges. 


Rent strike 
on Teesside 


Half the council tenants on 
Teesside are refusing to pay 
their rent increases. 

Mass meetings have been 
held, walls painted with ‘“ Not 
a penny on the rent”. Rent 
offices have been picketed. 

Resolutions of support are 
coming in from trade union 
branches. 


COMMUNITY: WHAT IT STANDS FOR 


Non-party, serves all members of the community concerned with controiling their own 


environment. 


Works towards a federation or association of community and Industrial groups with 


these aims. 


Believes in the diversity of groups—-united on the principle af respect for others and 
their freedom to go different ways towards similar objectives. 

Believes that we do not engage in violence to achieve our ends. This does not mean 
that confrontation will not take place, but that we do not wish to maintain our 
objectives by violent methods, or replace one set of authoritarians and bureaucrats 


with another. 


Believes that there should be community control and co-operation, not competition, 


in schools, industry and the estate. 


Works for solidarity between the estates in every city, as well as inter-city co- 


ordination. 


Works for solidarity between factory and estate, with a common fund to relieve 


hardship when need arises. 


Believes that real social! change will be achieved through the 
ae working in their group and association 
d and the community at large. 


ness of 
neighbour 


Preater social conscious- 
‘or the good of their 


Believes that international links should be formed to help oppressed groups and 


communities in other parts of the world, 
Believes that a strongly-based community, workin 
guard against manipulation and brainwashing, and 


being used as potential cannon fodder. 


democratically, is the best safe- 
against ourselves and our children 


Is the US 
planning 
CBW tests 
in Brazil? 


Roger Moody writes: The fate of 
Brazil’s 90,000 surviving Indian tribes 
peopie is still in question. 


In a few months time, the Brazilian 
Government is to put on trial up to 
130 of the former Society for the 
Protection of the Indians (SPI) 
officials, indicted in the Figueiredo 
Report, published a year ago, for 
crimes ranging from corruption to 
massacre. 


And it is hoped that the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission, 
now meeting in Geneva, will discuss 
the problem—if informally—some 
time before the middle of March. 


In Brazil last week, police discovered 

a ring of slave traffickers in the 

mining state of Minas Gerais, who had 

been selling poverty-stricken 

labourers—many of them women and 

a farmers at about £6 a 
ead. 


They claimed they were forced to 
work under guard and dismissed 
when they had paid their price in 
labour. 


At the same time, reports from 
Washington strongly indicate that US 
exploitation of jungle areas used by 
the Indians, is continuing apace, des- 
pite attempts by Costa e Silva’s 
Government to discourage American 
interference and draw new invest- 
ments from countries like Britain. 


Dr Eugene Pfeiffer, a zoologist at 
Montana University, supported by 
former Senator Joseph Clark of 
Pennsylvania, claims that the US De- 
fence Department (mainly financed by 
Fort Detrick, the centre for germ 
warfare) is trying to select a test- 
site for CBW in Brazil or the Pacific. 


The Defence Department admits that 
it has put $250,000 into an “ orni- 
thological expedition ”*, to be carried 
out by the Smithsonian Institute in 
Brazil, but claims this is only to find 
out how birds might carry diseases 
into areas used by US military person- 
nel, and how to avoid collisions 
between flocks of birds and aircraft. 


Neither Dr Pfeiffer nor former 
Senator Clark are convinced by the 
Pentagon and the matter is likely to 
be discussed by the Senate sub- 
committee on disarmament in the 
near future. 


Meanwhile, former Senator Clark is 
speculating that a small Hawaiian 
island has already been picked for a 
CBW test, and an unnamed officer at 
Fort Detrick has told Dr Pfeiffer that 
the whole purpose of the  bird- 
watchers’ expedition is to choose 
one. 


If this is true, large areas of Brazil, 
particularly in Amazonas where many 
of the remaining tribes people live, 
could soon experience a bacteriologi- 
cal fall-out whose effects would be 
devastating. 


Vote pacifist! 

James Haigh, who contested Bromley 
in the 1964 Election, is to stand for 
the pacifist Fellowship Party as a 
candidate for the Ladywood by- 


election. 
The Fellowship Party’s policy includes 
total disarmament and common 


ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution. The by-election 
has been caused by the death of the 
pacifist Labour MP, Victor Yates. 


Offers of help to: 
Corby, Northants, 


3 Kirby Close, 
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French COs fight the military 


A second week of action by French 
conscientious objectors has started 
with more fasts, arrests, and a demon- 
stration. 


And following fresh use by the French 
Government of its power to take away 
student deferment as a way of crush- 
ing student activism, sympathy strikes 
are reported in various French 
universities for those so disciplined. 


The conscriptive system is coming to 
the centre of the stage. 


Since November, 20 French COs have 
been on strike from ‘“ alternative 
service ”, in protest at the trial before 
a military tribunal of six fellow COs 
for deserting “alternative civilian 
service”. (Five had left the job 
assigned to them without permission; 
the sixth had run away to Switzer- 
land.) 


By Friday, February 7, police had 
arrested only four of the 20 strikers 
—all of whom are classed as de- 
serters. Most of them have completed 
seven day fasts at Rennes, Bordeaux 
and Lyon, and on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 5, another of the strikers was 
commencing such a fast at Toulouse. 


At Paris, six COs, who are not out on 
strike, were holding sympathy fasts 
from Monday, February 3, to Sunday, 
February 9. 


Police arrest COs 


The fasts began when police began 
arresting COs on strike. The first was 
Pierre Fanton, arrested at Quimper 
on January 22, and imprisoned in the 
Jacques Cartier prison in Rennes. The 
second was Michel Tachon, arrested 
January 27, imprisoned at Montluc. 


Two more CO strikers, Henri Brossard 
and Michel Solsona, were arrested on 
Wednesday, February 5, during, a 
public demonstration in Rennes at the 
end of first one week fast. Sixty-eight 
cuppaiiers wede also arrested and re- 
ease 


Three more CO strikers in Rennes 
were expecting to be arrested— 
Denis-Jacques Chevalier, Jacques 
Marron and Patrice Haslin. While 
still free, they were planning to be- 
gin a second fast and keep someone 
permanently stationed in front of the 
prison. Supporting action is being 
organised by Norbert Maudet, 25 rue 
de Paris, F-35-Rennes, France. 


At Bordeaux, seven COs on strike 
were liable to arrest—Jean-Pierre 


15 years’ jail 
for ‘mutiny’ 


Private N. Sood—one of 27 prisoners 
in the San Francisco Presidio military 
stockade who last October refused to 
work as a protest at the killing of 
fellow-prisoner Richard Bunch—was 
last week sentenced to 15 years’ hard 
labour for “ mutiny ”. 


The 27 GIs protested by sitting-down, 
linking arms, and singing We Shall 
Overcome, after Richard Bunch was 
shot dead by a guard while trying to 
escape from the stockade. (See Peace 
News, November 15, 1968.) 


Bunch’s mother, and other witnesses, 
reported that Bunch was the victim of 
a severe emotional disturbance but 
that Army officials had made not the 
slightest effort to recognise and deal 
with his condition. 


A few moments before his death, 
Bunch is said to have asked the guard 
whether he would be shot if he ran. 
The guard replied, “ You’d have to 
run to find out ”, and when Bunch did 
so, blew off the back of his head at 
20 yards. 


Last November, Paul Wesley wrote 
that GIs were frequently shot, and 
sometimes killed, trying to escape 
from stockades, 


Villeneuve, Jacques Peyresaubes, 
Pierrick La Dantec, Alain Gonidou, 
Didier Le Dren, Dominique Arrive 
and Francise Laubery. 


The first five of these fasted from 
January 30 to February 5, and the 
fast was taken up on February 6 by 
11 young people, students and 
workers, who will fast in relays of one 
day each in the headquarters of the 
General Association of Students. 
Supporting action co-ordinated by Guy 
Goujon, 9 rue Debussy, F-33-Talence, 
France. 


Fast in Lyon 


At Lyon, CO strikers Francois 
Lefebure, Gilbert Ott and Bernard 
Vandewiele fasted from January 30 
to February 5, and a dozen organisa- 
tions, student, labour, political etc, 
have formed a support group. 


In a press release they demand 
“never again should an objecter do- 
ing alternative civilian service be 
brought before a military court”. 
Action co-ordinated by Mireille 
Debord, Oasis Allee, 3 Allee F. 
Joinard F-69-Quillans. 


Five of the six COs fasting in 
sympathy in Paris are doing alterna- 
tive civilian service (starting last 
November) at a community centre at 
74 rue Mouffetard F-75-Paris (5e) in 
the Latin quarter. 


They included a Dominican seminary 
student, a mathematics professor, an 
electronics technician and an_ in- 
dustrial] draughtsman. The sixth is 
serving at a centre for immigrant 
workers in the Paris working class 
suburb of St Denis. 


The fast was held in a basement in 
La Maison Communitaire, a large old 
house run by a cople from the Com- 
munaute de l’Arche as a non-violent 
centre. They have also been holding 
CO counselling sessions twice a week. 


Since November 1967, French COs 
have, on their own initiative, chosen 
types of civilian service outside the 
list of humanitarian projects ap- 
proved by the authorities. The Civil 
Defence, which at that time had 
jurisdiction over the COs, acquiesced. 


But in November came the trials be- 
fore military tribunals, which resulted 
in suspended sentences of six months 
(five of the accused had already spent 
three months in prison). 


The French COs point out that their 
struggle affects all French citizens 
directly. The trials by military 
tribunals were legally based on the 
Defence Ordinances of July 9, 1965, 
ee 7, 1959, amended at other 
imes. 


These assure the Government of the 
right to order a general mobilisation 
of all male citizens from 18 to 50 and 
of ali employed females. 


In the long run, the aim is to get 
military service abolished. With this 
in mind, French COs during the past 
five years have made no effort to 
have their 32 months alternative 
service reduced to something closer 
to the 16 months military service. 

In the short run, they demand the 
immediate release of the CO strikers 
already imprisoned, and as a long- 


term demand they want a change in 
the CO law and the release of all 
COs who do not qualify under the 
terms of the present law, and who 
are now in prison. (Most estimates are 
of about 200 serving three year 
terms, most of them Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses.) 

For the humanitarian organisation 
which has taken on most of the COs 
since 1965, the strike has posed some 
embarrassing dilemmas. 

This is Service Civil International 
(SCI, French branch of IVS) which 
rents a warehouse barracks in east 
Paris. Till the end of December the 
COs on strike used it as their main 
base. Then SCI decided to stop rent- 
ing the place, and expelled the 
strikers from it. 


Disciplinary lever 


Up till now most CO applications 
have tended to be automatically 
accepted, Less than 100 young 
Frenchmen in fact become COs each 
year, which compares with a record 
11,000 in West Germany during 1968. 


One reason for this is that a would-be 
CO can only apply during a period of 
15 days in the year. The 15 days are 
not announced until they have begun, 
and then only ina single paragraph 
in the Bulletin Officiel. 


Paradoxically, the French authorities 
want fewer men in uniform and in- 
tend reducing military service to 12 
months (when alternative service 
would become 24 months). 


In addition they have increased the 
number of grounds for exemption 
from military service. Thousands of 
students ahd others are accepted into 
Overseas Technical Aid posts, which 
means that the military still has 
nominal control over them. 


But not even for the sake of efficiency 
are the authorities prepared to give 
up their disciplinary lever on youth, 
conscription 


Quite the opposite, Eleven students 
expelled from the University of Paris 
at the beginning of February have 
already been informed that their de- 
ferments have been ended, and 
ordered to report for military duty on 
February 14. 


—from information supplied 
by Gerard Daechsel 


Six COs now jailed 


Gerard Daechsel writes: Six of the 
20 or so COs on strike are now behind 
bars. 

On Saturday, February 10, two of the 
three COs on strike in Lyon were 
arrested, having just completed their 
one week fast. 


Four men then chained themselves to 
the railings in front of the Rhone 
prefecture in sympathy with the two 
arrested. Taken to the police station, 
they were released when _ their 
identity papers had been checked. 


In Bourdeaux, on Tuesday, February 
13, more than 40 people were 
arrested after a non-violent demon- 
stration in which 150 people sup- 
ported three COs who burnt their 
military papers. 


Come, wash your hands... 


Manchester University is to be 
opened to Gypsies—by the students. 
At an extraordinary meeting of the 
Students Union on February 3, it was 
agreed by an overwhelming majority 
that Gypsies should be “ invited on to 
the University precincts ”’, 


Part of the original motion, calling 
for the extension of University wash- 
room facilities to the travellers, was 
dropped, since each of the 10,000 


students can invite an outsider to use 
them seven times a year. 
The Manchester University motion 
sets a precedent which the Gypsy 
Liaison Committee is determined to 
make a general principle. 


The Liaison Committee is considering 
expanding into a “Peace Army” to 
support any minority group, such as 
squatters and council tenants, who 
may face eviction or harassment. 
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The ricn 


Hilda 
Bernstein’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


How terribly easy it is to murder 


a political leader. And when it 
happens, how glibly the journalists 
write about “rivalries” and groups 
‘contending for power”. 


Who killed Dr Eduardo Mondlane, the 
warm-hearted intellectual President 
of Frelimo (Liberation Front of 
Mozambique)? 


The Portuguese Foreign Ministry 
said his death could be explained by 
“dissidences that existed inside the 
direction of Frelimo”. A South 
African journalist wrote that the 
murder was patently by dissidents 
“within his own group”, and then 
said that Chinese Communists “ are 
thought by some to be responsible 
for the assassination ”. 


But who benefits from Mondlane’s 
death? The point is so clear, it needs 
no further elaboration. 


These leaders who are murdered— 
Malcolm X, Luther King, Pinto in 
Kenya, Mondlane—are not the racial 
extremists who spit fire and hate, but 
these very men, these victims of well- 
organised, well-financed executions, 
are precisely the ones who believe in 
a brotherhood of man beyond skin 
colour. 


That is why Malcolm X was removed, 
when he had cast aside his own dis- 
torting racialism and was on the way 
to becoming an extremely powerful 
force in America. It is why they killed 
Pinto and now Mondlane. And it is 


why one trembles for Nyerere and 
Kaunda and Tambo. 


In Southern Africa the stakes are 
particularly high. Not Portugal alone, 
nor only South Africa, are worried 
about the success of the liberation 
movements. 

Dr Mondlane received part of his 
education at the Witwatersrand 
University in South Africa, from 
where he was expelled in 1948. 


Last month, at the Khartoum Con- 
ference on Southern Africa, he told 
a reporter of his friendship with the 
South African leaders, Nelson Man- 
dela and Walter Sisulu, whose ideas, 
he said, had inspired him. They had 
a lot in common—courage, idealism, 
integrity. 

Because such men cannot be bought, 
they are jailed for life, or murdered. 
But the strength of others is watered 
by the tears we shed for them—and, 
undiminished, the struggle for their 
objectives continues. 

There was a picture of a long row of 
coffins, each with a wreath on it, on 
the front page of a South African 
newspaper on January 31. This was 
the caption: 


“More than 1,000 mourners, in- 
cluding Mr Harry Oppenheimer, 
Chairman of Anglo American Cor- 
poration, attended the funeral at 
Thabong Cemetery, Welkom, of 20 
African victims of the President 
Steyn gold mine explosion. 
“Twenty-two miners, two of them 
Whites, died in the methane gas ex- 
plosion on Thursday, last week. 
“This picture was taken just be- 
fore the 20 coffins were lowered 
into the single row of graves. Many 
African women at the graveside 
fainted during the service, 
“Four lorries carried the coffins 
from the Ernest Oppenheimer Hos- 
pital.” 

And on the same page, the same 

day, another news item: 
“Building plans for Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer’s R500,000 seaside 


mansion were approved yesterday 
by the La Lucia Town Board. 


“The plans provide for 11 bed- 
rooms, 10 of them en suite, five 
luxury suites, 15 bathrooms, a wine 
cellar, two children’s dormitories, 
and three enclosed courtyards. 


“The house will be served by four 
air-conditioning plants and two 
swimming pools are also provided 
for. Mr Oppenheimer bought the 
site for R210,000.” 


How people gobble down gossip about 
the super-rich, and how utterly dis- 
gusting it is! Good grief, 15 bath- 
rooms, and Africans are dying of 
typhoid and the graves of African 
children line the slopes of Limehill 
because there is not even disinfectant 
for latrines—there are not even pit 
latrines for the 10,000 ‘“‘re-settled ” 
people there! 


It is a reflection of the whole world 
picture—more and more for the rich, 
and less and less for the under- 
developed. But the only time our 
makers of public opinion object is 
when a black man, like Nkrumah, 
tries a little ostentation. They cannot 
stomach that, and they never let us 
forget it. 

It may be a cliche, but I still believe 
it—it’s the system that must be 
changed. 


(Oppenheimer, incidentally, is 
probably the “best” among large- 
scale employers in South Africa, a 
man who dislikes migratory labour 
and tries to provide housing for the 
African mineworkers. But it all 
seems a bit irrelevant.) 


* *% * 

I cannot forget that to widen the 
channel of London’s Finchley Road, 
to allow cars to flow freely to some 
distant suburbs, they put the kiss of 
death on an avenue of great trees 
and reconstructed the tarmac be- 
yond garden walls and hedges to lie 
under the noses of the exposed 
houses. 

It was almost intolerable to see those 
trees, each with a great white cross, 
to mark it as a victim. 


IAN DOUGALL: RIGHTS OF SPRING 


FILM: The Columbia Revolt. Made 
by Newsreel, an American group. 
Presented by the New Cinema Club 
at the ICA. Scheduled for further 
screening on March 17, 10 pm. 


THE REVOLT: In April 1968, 
students of Columbia University, New 
York, assumed control of the 


President’s offices and Halls of the 
University. 

Widespread discontent at teaching 
practices, and the role of the 
University in producing competent 
units for integration with the war- 
machine and for the continued coer- 
cion of society to the capitalist 
structure, had been smouldering for 
some time. 


Explosive 


The act of the authorities, in build- 
ing a gymnasium in a nearby park 
against the wishes of the local com- 
munity, with regulated access for the 
largely coloured local population 
through a back entrance in the base- 
ment, was the explosive that resulted 
in an overwhelming majority of 
students being in favour of direct 
action.” 


In the offices of President Kirk, the 
students found (apart from girlie 
magazines) files and memoranda on 
proposed action against SDS 


—Students for a Democratic Society. 


Kirk was also on the board of the 
Institute for Defence Analysis, en- 
gaged in research for the Vietnam 
War. 

The students’ aims were supra- 
national: The Vietnam War was bad 
because all war was bad, and because 
their own research was causing the 
deaths of both Vietnamese and 
American people. 


Amnesty 

The students—acting at all times on 
the majority vote of those present— 
demanded of the authorities that 
work on the gymnasium be stopped, 
that no defence work be carried on 
at the University from that date, and 
that no action be taken against 
students for the part played by them 
in their action. 


As time passed, the question of 
amnesty became all-important—it was 
a question of whether the political 
views of students were to be re- 
spected and allowed as a basic human 
right. 

When the police arrived to evict them, 
the spokesman for the governing 
body stated that there would be no 
amnesty, but that people who left 
the buildings before the police moved 
in would have their action taken into 
account in mitigation. 


Evicted from the buildings, the 
students went on strike. They re- 
stated their demands—that they did 
not want to become part of the mana- 
gerial class, did not wish to take on 
the paternalistic role of teachers, and 
that these demands had to be taken 
seriously. 


When the Governors suspended six 
students, Hamilton College was re- 
taken. Police eventually arrived, the 
governors’ spokesman this time 
stating that any student not leaving 
the building would be automatically 
suspended. 


Later, at the annual graduation 
ceremony, a large body of students 
left in protest and held their own 
ceremony, on lawns removed from 
the grandiose architecture of Col- 
umbia, rejecting finally and com- 
pletely the imposed system of inte- 
gration with a rotten society. 


Coercion 


THE FILM: The writings of Che 
Guevara have been largely dismissed 
by the mass-media acting in its 
voluntary capacity as vehicles of 
coercion, by approaching the works 
as if they were the latest novel by 
Kingsley Amis. 

By the same token, any revolutionary 
situation tends to be vilified or 
eulogised by conventional bourgeois 
standards. Thereby isolated from its 


yet richer, and the poor... 


Now traffic moves more freely, and 
from Swiss Cottage to John Barnes 
the shopper is imprisoned on one 
side or the other by iron railings. It 
is now no different from dozens of 
us places, impersonal, frightening, 
awful. 


I think every single person who cares 
about London should fight—contin- 
uously, obstinately, by every possible 
means—to prevent traffic destroying 
what is called environment. 


The motor box is neither rational nor 
necessary—it is criminal folly, and 
millions (not just the 15,000 whose 
homes are immediately affected) will 
find this out, if it is ever built. 


England’s towns and cities are being 
destroyed by the motor car. As a 
motorist, I would gladly accept the 
banning of private cars in towns so 
that humans, and trees, may be 
allowed to survive. 
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message, it can be perfunctorily dis- 
missed on these easily recognisable 
grounds. 


But The Columbia Revolt is a per- 
manent record of a revolution. This 
is how it is: this is what has hap- 
pened in the past: and this is how it 
is going to be in the future. 


Isolated 


For society is still operating on the 
standards which caused this rebellion 
and many others. As it happened, 
student radicals at Columbia found 
themselves isolated insofar as their 
action was not the signal for general 
direct action, as was the case in 
France with the Sorbonne. There is 
no means of telling when the moment 
is right. 

So the Columbia revolt, admirably 
documented by this .film, was, like 
most revolutionary and _ reformist 
action, a brilliant failure. But better 
that than conformity, and dismal 
success. 


Letters 


Down by the Riverside 
Wilfred Wellock’s 1941 statement 
(‘ Projects” January 24) that the 
community movement is central to 
pacifism when it takes its most 
positive form, has much to commend 
it. 

I have lived for more than 20 years 
in this Christian pacifist intentional 
community, which was founded in 
1940, Earlier than that, I had felt and 
advocated that intentional community 
is the “next step ” for pacifists. 


Riverside Community is an attempt to 
get on with the job of abolishing war, 
without waiting for Governments, 
majorities or mass movements. It is 
an attempt to build, at least in 
embryo, a more Christian, brotherly, 
peaceful world “from the ground up- 
wards”. 


Our method is of total commitment: 
repudiation not only of war, but also 
of private ownership and private 
profit; limitation and equality of in- 
come; equal responsibility; integra- 
tion of work and worship, education 
and service, industry and agriculture. 


Some of these have only token ex- 


orchards producing about 40,000 
bushels of apples and pears, mainly 
for export, and some other fruit. 


There is an expanding dairy farm, 
how milking 115 and moving into 
dairy beef production, poultry, and 
some cropping. We produce all our 
own timber needs for extensive 
buildings, and some for sale. 


Our industry is mainly internal. Our 
engineers service the modern equip- 
ment, including seven tractors, a 
forklift, two heavy trucks, three 
Volkswagen Kombis. There is an 
electrically-equipped joinery, and so 
on. 

We are active in church and youth 
work, in the neace movement, and 
parent-teacher groups. We have re- 
garded it as part of our function to 
do what we can for the great variety 
of sick and problem people sent to us 
by prison chaplains, child welfare 
officials, police, clergy and friends— 
and for those who gravitate naturally 
to a place where caring and sharing is 
attempted. 


We have demonstrated that ‘“‘ com- 
munity” works and have _ been 
economically, if mot numerically, 
successful. Practically without capital, 
we have built up a very valuable, 
debt-free economic unit of consider- 
able extent. 


Interdenominational in intention, 
membership has been mostly confined 
to Methodists and Quakers, with some 
Anglicans temporarily. 

A, C. Barrington, 

Riverside Community, 

Lower Moutere, near Moutueka, 

New Zealand. 


agricultural 
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Ban the Scottish bomb 


In his letter (February 7) about the 
Scottish National Party, Jonathan 
Mitchell says that party policy in- 
cludes withdrawal from NATO, ex- 
pulsion of all nuclear bases and 
weapons from Scotland, and support 
for limitation of the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

But this does not really add up to 
being much concerned with disarma- 
ment. The relevant passage in the 
current SNP statement of policy and 
aims is as follows. 


“Your National Party supports the 
principle of loyalty to the United 
Nations Organisation. It believes also 
in the principle of collective defence 
and envisages that independent Scot- 
land will consider mutual arrange- 


ments with other states to maintain 
peace and security. 


“European defence arrangemenis 
would be strengthened, not weakened, 
if Scotland was independent. Scotland 
would be prepared to co-operate in 
defence, as in other international 
matters, but the Scottish Guvernment 
will not apply for membership of 
NATO in its present form.” 

Barnaby Martin, 

Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


In reply to Dick Nettleton (January 
31) and Jonathan Mitchell, it is inter- 
esting to note that as far as the 
Easter demonstrations are concerned, 
the Scottish National Party has 
officially dissociated itself from the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 


The SNP is quoted (Glasgow Herald, 
December 18, 1968) as_ saying: 
“There are only a very few SNP 
members who are also members of 
CND.” 

Walter Morrison, 

70 Corkerhill Place, Glasgow. 


Al Fatah & Free Palestine 


On January 10, you kindly published 
a letter of mine, but in an editorial 
footnote contradicted one of my state- 
ments by denying that Free Palestine, 
a periodical to which Bill Hillier had 
contributed an article, was the mouth- 
piece of the Al-Fatah Palestine 
Liberation Movement. 


The latest issue of Free Palestine just 
published, illustrates the futility of 
this denial. 


Pages 1 and 2 contain reports of the 
activities and aims of Al-Fatah. On 
page 4, Free Palestine offers Al-Fatah 
sticker stamps for sale, and page 6 
contains an appeal to readers to 
support the Al-Fatah movement. 


I do appreciate that the publication 
in Free Palestine of Bill Hillier’s 
article (which also appeared in Peace 
News) does not necessarily imply an 
identity of viewpoint regarding the 
Middle East, but I am sure it would 
be of interest to readers to know in 
what important respect the policy of 
Al-Fatah or Free Palestine and Peace 
News differs. 


For example, does Bill Hillier also re- 
ject the UN November resolution as 
a basis for negotiation because it 
recognises the sovereignty of Israel? 


AR Y 


As this is a free service, we reserve tha right 
to select from notices sent in. To make the 
service as complete as possible, we urge 
organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


21 February, Friday 


CAMBRIDGE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane. Cambridge Study of Non-Violence. 
““The Power of Non-Violence "' Satish Kumar. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. “ White Hart’, Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


22 February, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Morning. Queens Road. On sale Peace 
News and peace literature. Helpers welcome. 
Chris Shellard. 


GRANTHAM, 10.30 am to 1.30 pm. High Street. 
Peace News selling. Helpers welcome. Grantham 
Peace Action. 


LONDON Ni. 10 am to 5 pm. 3 Caledonian 
Road. One-day exchange between radical 
Christians. Ideas, worship, macrobiotic food, 
direct action, music, love and subversion. 
CHURCH, 7 Tyndale Terrace, Ni. 


LONDON SE3. 11 am to 4 pm. Meet 141 Woola- 
combe Road, Kidbrook, Leafieting of West Wool- 
wich constituency. 6 to 7.45 pm. Discussion: 
‘Bread and Butter Politics'’. Greenwich 
Fellowship Party. 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 to 4.30 pm. Steps of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. Witness 
to Biafra tragedy. Leaflets and posters pro- 
vided. PPU. 


And does Mr Hillier support the 
following: “ The revolutionary action 
undertaken’ by FATAH and its mili- 
tary arm ASSIFAH affirms the deter- 
mination of the Palestinian people to 
liberate by popular armed struggle, 
the national territory conquered and 
colonised by alien retrograde forces ” 
(Free Palestine, January, 1969)? 
Arthur Manis, 

Flat 26a Broad Street, 

Teddington, Middx. 


We acknowledge the association be- 
tween Free Palestine and Al-Fatah 
and apelogise for our mistake, which 
was the result of mis-nearing a tele- 
phone call.—dEds. 


Bill Hillier writes: Of course, I reject 
the November 22 Resolution: not be- 
cause it recognises Israel, but because 
it denies the identical rights of the 
Palestinians. 

1 would equally oppose any resolution 
which granted full rights to the 
Palestinians and denied them to the 
Israelis. 


Mr Manis should know by the way 
that most Arab Governments have 
accepted the Resolution, whereas Mr 
Eshko]l in his statement last week 
said that the retention of the Golan 
Heights, East Jerusalem, the “ River 
Jordan as a security border for 
Israel’, and “no return of refugees 
apart from 40,000 for compassionate 
reasons’, were minimum Israeli de- 
mands, and not negotiable. 


Even if the November 22 Resolution 
did provide a just solution for the 
Palestinians, the Israeli position 
would still be a formula for war. 


As regards my attitude to the 
Palestinian movements, I support 
those elements which are moving 
away from a “national” struggle for 
an “Arab Palestine” towards a 
“revolutionary” struggle for a 
“democratic” Palestine (or Israel, 
call it what you will, the political 
issues are the same). 


I believe that the struggle should be 
conducted by means which recognise 
the need for the two peoples to-co- 
exist, and which will enable the 
socialist movements in Israel to pro- 
vide’ a real alternative to Zionism. 


The present nationalist-militarist 
emphasis in the Al-Fatah particularly 
seems to me to be naive, as well as 
tragic and unnecessary. 


23 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation ’’, Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND, 

HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome. INVOLVE. 

LONDON. 2 pm. Hyde Park Corner. March to 
Israeli Embassy against Israel/US aggression 
in the Middle East. Ad Hoc Cttee for Solidarity 
with the Palestinian People 

LONDON WC1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Lon- 
don Peace Pledge Union Youth Association. 


24 February, Monday 


LONDON. 7 pm. House of Commons, West- 


minster. Committee room booked by Frank 
Allaun. ‘‘Arms Cuts and Employment’”’ 
speakers: Ron Atkins MP, Albert Booth MP, 


George Doughty DATA, Lawrence Daly NUM. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
“‘ Look Forward without Anger? ’ Speaker from 
Hornsey College of Art (staff rebel). PPU. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, London School 
of Non-Violence. Fred Blum, ‘“‘ Non-Violent 
Sociology "’. 

LONDON W111. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion, local 
activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


25 February, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Lord Bexley ’’' (opp 
Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath Folk 
Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ The Crown ’’, Corpora- 
tion Street. Godfrey Webster, ‘‘ Organisation, 
Anarchy and Anarchism ’’. 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation, 80 Norman Road, St Leonards- 
on-Sea. Sussex. Open meeting and discussion 
group. INVOLVE (International Voluntary 
Village Enterprise). 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn Anarchists. 


LONDON WC1. 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Current Affairs and the PPU. London Area 
Members’ Meeting. : 
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But I cannot see on what principles 
Mr Manis can oppose the present 
methods of struggle of the Al-Fatah 
when it is only 20 years since the 
Jews in Palestine achieved national 
independence by the same means. 


Just recruiting 


The Mobile Voluntary Work Team 
may have temporarily died 
(“ Projects”, February 7), but it 
won't lie down! 


We are now looking for new volun- 
teers to form two teams, one for the 
moment localised near London in 
Surrey, Middlesex and Buckingham- 
shire. The other, to continue as in the 
past working all over the country. 


Hopes are that the new schemes wil! 
commence in March or April. 


Peopie interested in joining the 
broadly-based team should contact: 
Dorry Lake, 6 Hill Road, North 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


Others, content to remain nearer 
London for a short while, should con- 
tact me at the address below. 

Jill Maguire, 

Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, 
Fredsham, Cheshire. 


THIS YEAR’S 
JAIL FOR PAT 


Pat Arrowsmith is to spend her birth- 
day in jail for the second successive 
year, Last year’s jail was in Bangkok, 
Thailand. This year’s is Holloway, 
London, 

Pat’s birthday in on March 2. Cards 
should be addressed to: 965 651 
Arrowsmith, Pat, “F” Wi Hollowa 


9 wats 


Prison, Parkhurst Road, London N7. 


Anguilla in 
danger? 


Last week’s Sunday Telegraph ran a 
“seare”’ story from its naval cor- 
respondent, conjecturing that British 
troops are soon to intervene in the 
dispute between St Kifts and break- 
away Anguilla. 

But the British Government is still 
generally believed to be against a 
military solution. 


LONDON WCi. 7.30 pm. 29 Great James Street. 
London Union Youth Committee. FoR. 


LONDON WC2, 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. London School 
of Non-Violence. John Papworth, ‘‘ Non-Violent 
Economics *’. 


26 February, Wednesday 


CARDIFF. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 43 
Charles St. John Kay, ‘‘In Place of Strife’’. 
Northern Friends Peace Board. 


LEICESTER. 3 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, liberation peace action and 
discussion. 

LONDON NWI. 3.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent, Folk Club. Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Preparation meeting for the Easter 
demonstration, Speakers: Dr Malcolm Caldwell, 
Bill Jones, London CND. 


LONDON W111. 8 pm. The Crypt, 242 Lancaster 
Road. Music, poetry, theatre with audience 
participation. Adm 2s 6d. 


27 February, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk’’, folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 

LONDON SES9. 8 ain. 7 Elderslie Road, Eltham, 
Ronald Mallone on ‘ Christians and Politics ’’. 
Fellowship Party. 


28 February, Friday 


PARIS Vietnam Visit, organised by Youth for 
Peace in Vietnam. Travel to Paris on 28 and 
return Sunday, March 2. All travel by air. Cost 
incl air fare and accommodation £12 10s. Meet 
Vietnamese representatives at the Paris Peace 
Talks. Advance bookings apply: Paddy Clarke, 
Acting Treasurer, YPV, 47a St Quintin Avenue, 
London W10. 


1 March, Saturday 


LONDON. 10.30 am. Meet steps of the main 
entrance National Gallery for service of 
purification and rededication, Central Church 
of the RAF, St Clement Danes, Strand at 11 am. 
CHURCH. Details: Valerie Bickers, 4 
shire Gardens, Grove Park, W4. 


Devon. 


The British Army is to revive the 
art of sniping—after a lapse of 10 
years. “Every (infantry) bat- 
talion”, reports Chapman Pin- 
cher, “must train at least seven 
snipers capable of killing an 
enemy soldier from up to 1,000 
yards.” 


This Army directive is “ astonish- 
ing”, the Daily Express ace 
Defence writer tells us—‘ aston- 
ishing because most people, in- 
cluding me, had not realised that, 
with the introduction of the short 
NATO self-loading rifle in 1958, 
Britain’s soldiers have been un- 
able to engage an enemy with 
effective rifle fire at distances 
greater than 400 yards.” 


Like Mr Pincher, I too am amazed 
that the British Army should have 
felt so complacent about the state 
of world peace as to rob the 
British Tommy of his right to 
nobble a snoopy Arab at more 
than half-a-mile. 


Nevertheless, Mr Pincher has dis- 
covered further that, within a 
year, due to continuing standard- 
isation of equipment, the Magnifi- 
cent Seven in each battalion will 
still have ammunition inferior in 
quality to that provided 10 years 
ago, and will sometimes miss 
badly at 1,000 yards. 


“This is unsatisfactory ”, he says. 
“ A sniper may wait hours for one 
shot and must have absolute con- 
fidence in it.” 


Equally, a sniper must have 
“absolute confidence” that the 
human object which he destroys 
at 1,000 yards is guilty of a ter- 
rible crime. It is unsatisfactory 
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that Defence correspondents 
rarely, if ever, address themselves 
to this problem. 


* * * 

Nor surprisingly, it takes a play- 
wright and pacifist to consider the 
problem—and finding myself at a 
British Council production of 
Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance last 
Sunday, I was struck by Soldier 
Attercliffe’s pithy insistence — 
“You can’t cure the pox by whor- 
ing”—that the rebel deserters 
could not defeat injustice and 
cruelty by more cruelty. 


“Black Jack” Musgrave used 
obedience to traditional authority 
—fear of God, his Sergeant’s 
stripes and his soldiers’ weapons 
—to try to force support for his 
drive to eliminate the masters of 
war. But this attempt to impose 
his will by the old means was his 
undoing, as Attercliffe pointed 
out. : 


* * * 
The Jack of an Attercliffe makes 
Hadrian VII, at the Mermaid 
Theatre, a silly play. (I don’t 
usually go to the theatre, so for- 
give me if I see my three trips 
this week as something special.) 


A Pope giving up all temporal 
authority is a marvellous idea (in 
the theatre as elsewhere)——but 
when he hangs on to spiritual 
authority in order to force his 
ideas on the reluctant Cardinals 
and Bishops, he defeats himself. 
nopgy in the play pointed this 
out. 


Again, Rev Ian Paisley shooting 
dead the Pope (which more-or- 
less happens in the play) is 
fraught with highly dramatic 
political possibilities. But once 
again, the play ignores the 
potentiality of its plot. 


*K * * 
My third theatrical trip was to 
see Albert Hunt’s Dresden per- 
formed by Bradford students at 
the Institute of Contemporary Art 
in Pall Mall, near the Palace. 


Albert Hunt, who is well-known 
to Peace News readers, organised 
his technical college students to 
do a fortnight’s research into the 
Dresden fire-bombing of February 
13 and 14, 1945, and from this 
they produced the play. 


Despite the clinical atmosphere of 
the ICA and the understandable 
reluctance of the students to des- 
cribe later what educational 
benefit Dresden had been to 
themselves, the play showed very 
clearly the detached way in which 
the ‘al men went about their 
work. 


Cardboard boxes were meticu- 
lously sawn, chopped and cut to 
pieces while the operational map 
of Dresden, pinned on the wall in 
front of us, was completely 
painted out with planes. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—is extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


DRINGHOE Grange Peace Hut welcomes 
reactionaries to the decadent system. 
Dringhoe Grange, Beeford, Driffield, Yorks. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen, Per- 
sonal Service, PO Box No 8, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News 
sent to any friend of yours who might be 
a potential reader, Send names and 
addresses to Circulation, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N11. 


‘*1 RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another.'’ This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, WC1. 


SUN CLUB member, male, early twenties, 
vegetarian, seeks companion for naturist 
camping/motoring holiday. Please send 
photo with details, Box 894. 


WHEN in a Co-op shop, quote Co-o 
number 336943, or send us the dividen 


cheque. The resulting dividend will be 
paid into the Peace News Fund. Try learn- 
ing the nuntber. 


Publications 


CBW NOTES and Bibliography. Facts on 
chemical and biological warfare in outline 
form for speakers, organisations and con- 
cerned human beings. 5s pp. J. D. Bernal 
Peace Library, 84b Claverton Street, SW1. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s, Freedom, weekly 6d. Trial 
subscription to both. for two months: 8s 
post free. 84b Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley), London El, 

LADYWOOD By-Election, Government 
power, Cuban claims, trade union rela- 
tions, pacifism and _ elections, Biafra, 
Rhodesia, overseas aid, Motorway, Home- 
lessness, German pacifists, smoking and 
cancer, unemployment, and militarism are 
among subjects discussed factually in 
current ‘‘ Day By Day’’. Is 4d post free. 
141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke, SE3. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment; for peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railway- 
men's paper. Essential reading for those 
who want the authentic voice of railway 
workers. Obtainable 9s a quarter post free 
from 105 Euston Road, NW1. 


Situations vacant 

URGENTLY wanted, social or community 
work employment for girl, 19. S. Brandy, 
5 Sulina Road, SW2. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, SW13. PRO 7254. 


Holidays 


VISIT the Socialist countries with the Lon- 
don CP. Group Holidays. Two weeks, travel 
by air. Bulgaria at Sunny Beach, Black 
Sea, Every Saturday May/Sept from £55. 
Sun, Sea, Socialism. ‘Czechoslovakia, visit 
Prague and the High Tatras. £64 inclusive. 
July 19, Aug 16. Hungary Lake Balaton and 
Budapest. A marvellous two-centre 
holiday. £60 all in. July 26, Aug 2, and 
Aug 9. Soviet Union 15 days. London- 
Leningrad-Moscow-Yalta. All travel by alr. 
£104 inclusive, Fri July 11, Fri Aug 1. 
Write for details: A. Miller, 75 Farringdon 
Road, EC1, 


Cinema 


NEW CINEMA CLUB. Subscription 25s. 
Free illustrated programme, 122 Wardour 
Street, Wl. 734 5888. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647, Opening Sat March 1 
‘Epitaph for George Dillon’? by John 
Osborne and Anthony Creighton, Tickets 
10s, 7s 6d, 5s. Perfs Fri, Sat, Sun at 
7.45 pm. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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“The British love freedom so much, they will sacrifice even their St Michael underpants 
to keep the Persian Gulf free from democracy.” 


(British servicemen posted to the Middle East have been told to remove Marks and Spencer 
labels, and those of other firms with Jewish connections, from their clothing.) 


